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Ode to Shelley. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. f 


Why art thou dead? Upon the hills once more 
The golden mist of waning Autumn lies ; 
The slow-pulsed billows wash along the shore, 
And phantom isles are floating in the skies. 
They wait for thee : a spirit in the sand 
Hushes, expectant, for thy lingering tre d ; 
The light win@ pants to lift thy trembling harr; 
Inward the silent land : 
Lies with its mournful woods—why art thou dead, 
When earth demands that thou shalt call her fair? 


Why art thou dead? 0, glorious Child of Song, 
Whose brother-spirit ever dwells with mine. 

Feeling, twin-doomed, the burning hate of Wrong, 
And Beauty’s worship, deathless and divine! 

Thou art afar—wilt thou not soon return, 
To tell me that which thou hast never told? 

To grasfamy throbbing hand, and by the shore 

Or.dewy mountain-fern, 
_ Pour out thy heart as to a friend of old, 
Tearful with twilight sorrow? Nevermore. 


Why art thou dead? My years are full of pain— 
‘pain sublime of thought that has no word: 
‘And Truth and Beauty sing within my brain 
Diviger»songs than men have ever he: rd. 
Wert thoe but here thine eye might read thestrife— 
. “pee burthen of immortal song— 
And hear the music, that can find no lyre; 
i t hast known a life, 
rts ; pai ‘the Poet’s mowntain-throng— 
Whose cloudy snows concealed eternal fire! 


I could have > fold thee all the sylvan joy ' 

Of trackless woods; the meadows, far apart, 
Within whose fragrant grass, a lonely boy, — 

I thought of God; the trumpet at my heart, « 
When on bleak mountains roar’d the midnight storm 

And I was bathed in lightning, broad and grand : 
Oh, more than all, with low and sacred breath 

And forehead flushing warm, 

I would have led thee through the Summer land 

Of my young love, and past my dreams of Death! 


In thee, immortal Brother! had I found 

That voice of Earth for which my spirit pines; 
The awful speech of Rome’s sepulchral ground, 

The dusky hymn of Vallambrosa’s pines! 
From thee the noise of ocean would have taken 

A grand defiance round the moveless shores, 
And vocal, grown the mountain’s silent head. 

‘‘anst thou not still awaken 

Beneath the funeral cypress? Earth implores _ 

Thy presence for her son—why art thou dead ? 


I do but rave—for it is better thus: 
Were once thy starry heart revealed to mine, 
In the twin-life which would encircle us, 
My soul would melt, my voice be lost in thine ! 
Better to mask the agony of thought 
Which though weak human lips would make its way, 
‘Neath lone endurance, such as men must learn : 
The Poet’s soul is fraught 
With mightiest speech, when loneliest the day ; 
And fires are brightest, that in midnight burn. 
Sh AR i RR AN RAR ne 
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For the Harbinger. 


Approach of Society from Remote Ages towards 
the Combined Order. 


“It is given” says Swedenborg ‘: to see the Divine 
Providence on the back, and notin the face.” That 
*, it is not allowed to know, (except so far as reason 

ill enlighten us) the course of Providence in future 
vents, but we are permitted to trace it in those which 
ave already transpired. 

The following essay exhibits the order or form into 

hich prominent facts in Science and in History, have 
larshalled themselves before an individual mind that 
"48 cast back upon its kn owledge of such topics, the 
ight it has received from the great associative idea, 

nd from the high religious philosophy which is destined 
find in the former, its practical embodiment. It is 
°tto be expected, that precisely the same views 
ould be taken by another mind, though standing upon 
“same intellecual plane, and looking in the same 
ection ; yet it would be interesting to ascertain, 
hether ( making allowance for difference in extent 
information,) such separate views if not identical 
Character, would not at least possess strong points 
resemblance ; just asa rainbow will be seen by any 
unber of spectators in a particular region, through no 
° Persons see the same one. 
at Human Society is progressive there can be no 
Auner of doubt; yet to have a clearer idea of this 











progress, let us take a view of the great law of Pro- 
gress as manifested in other spheres of existence, and 
what hinders that we should start from the heavens 
themselves? Let us take the nebular hypothesis as 
yet to be overthrown ( if possible ) and this will then 
afford us examples of progress on a scale sufficiently 


4 the heavens, smal! cload-like masses, or nebule, 
which can not be resolved into stars, ( we deem deduc- 
tions from the reported discoveries of the Rosse tele- 
cope premature ) and which othereircumstances show 
p be self-luminous matter, like that which forms the 
hil of comets: Thousands of these masses lie scatter- 
edfhrough the depths of space, apparently in various 
stages of dev-lopement, some are of uniform bright- 


’| ness, others are brighter in some parts than elsewhere. 


In some again, patches of bright nuclei are seen here 
or there, around which the nebulous matter is collec- 
ted, while parts without such nuclei are dark, as if the 
nuclei attracted the chief portion of the luminous mat- 
ter to themselves, other nebule are of a regular form 
presenting rings, disks and ovals, the latter brightest 
in the centre, and thence shading off to the circum- 
ference. Other ovals and disks? present two bright 


r| nuclei, with a strip of nebulous matter between them, 


as if giving itself to each. Then again there are 
bright stars with a burr of this nebulous matter around 
them, as through the process of condensation had here 
been almost completed ; and finally :our own sun ap- 
pears to be enveloped in the same luminous matter 
which under the name of the Zodiacal light may be 
seen after aclear sunset, in the form of a bright cone, 
whose base rests upon the horrizon with its apex point- 
ing to the South-west. ( See Ni s Letters on As- 
tronomy.) 

From all these circumstances it is the opinion of the 
first astronomers, that the stars, or suns which compose 
the universe, were not formed at once such as we see 
them, but underwent a real growth by the gradual ac- 
cumulation during untold ages of this luniinous mat- 
ter. 

The suns of the universe are visible from their lumi- 
nous character, and their immense size ; but the pianets 
that belong to these suns cannot be seen. We can only 
infer that they also, are subject to the law of progress, 
from what is observable in the structure of our own 
planet—and what do we see here? We see the law 
of progress so clearly displayed, that he who runs may 
read. Earth tellsher own story. ‘The leaves of the 
great Stone Book, the rocky strata with their date and 
history, and their fossil remains, succeed each other al- 
most as regularly as the leaves of a modern volume. 
The matter composing our globe, was without doubt, 
at first entirely gaseous—a portion of this became at 
length fluid, and finally a third portion Solid, and form- 
ed the hard crust of the planet. In and upon this crust 
we trace the following features of a constant upward 
advancement. 

First on the scale of ascent, then, we have what ge- 
ologists term the Primary rocks, and the first or low- 
est of these is the granite and its varieties. These 
are the most ancient strata, since they underline all 
the others, and contain no remains of either plants 
or animals. 

Above these lowest rocks come others formed from 
them by the agency of water and other causes, and 
disposed in strata. Among these are found the first 
limestone, and the first traces of vegetable and animal 
life on our planet ; the former consisting of the im- 
pressions of some of the lowest kinds of sea plants, the 
latter, of the kinds of shell- 
fish. 

Higher still in series of primary rocks, is a formation 
called the old red This abounds in the 
remains of a higher order of fishes, and also of ma- 
rine plants. From the position of the strata of some 
parts of this formation, geologists conclude that it was 
about this time that formed. The 
lower rocks were by subterranean forces raised above 
the sea and formed regions of dry land. Dry land 
having appeared it was soon covered with a dense 
vegetation, and the result of this vegetation appears 
in the next great division of rocks, at which we now 


remains of several 


sand stone. 


mountains were 


arrive, namely, the Secondary class—for in the lowest 


coal, which give to it the name of the carboniferous 
formation, Coal is formed from vegetable matter, 
and in this instance the beds being formed from the 
first terrestrial plants, these, like the first marine 
plants and animals, weie, in obedience to the law of | 
progress, among the humblest of the kind. The mas- 
ter type of this coal-forming vegetable era, was the 
Fern, but not the small shrub that we see in this cli- 
mate. ‘fhe specimens found in coal beds of both 
high and low latitudes are of gigantic size,and show 
that a tropical temperature must have every where 
prevailed. In this formation no remains of land ani- 
mals are found, and a good reason for their non-.xis- 
tence presents itself. In order to form the immense | 
coal-beds,a most luxurious vegetation was required, 
and to sustain this vegetation, such a large propotion 
of carbonic acid gas was present in the atmosphere, 


as to entirely prelude the existence of any land ani- 





stupendous, asiromomers observe in many quarters} the @ 





mals. Carbonic acid gas being fatal to animals, while | 


. . 
| it is essential to plants. 
















Meh up by the vegetation, which was sub- 
. ‘ptepared for the appearance of land ani- 


Sding to the next group of rocks, therefore, in 
dary division, that group called the new red 
d-stone, we discover their remains, und these in- 
form us that the first land animals were also of a low 
grade, namely, reptiles, a class of creatures but one re- 
move above fishes. Some of these, of the lizard,serpent 
and frog kind were of immense size, and as much ex- 
ceeded their kindred species of the present day, as did 
the fossile ferns, just mentioned, the modern specimens 
of thatplant. In this formation, we also find the first 
traces of birds, those of the crane kind, or waders. 

Next comes the era of the Oolite, or of limestones 
clustered like eggs, whence the name, In this system 
of- rocks, the animals are entirely different from those 
of the preceding age, and these cease to be found be- 
fore we arrive at the next age. In this are found the 
first traces of mammalia, in some animals of the opos- 
sum tribe. The era of the chalk formation succeeds 
and this brings us to the third great division, namely 
the Tertiary formation. 

“ Here first appear, ( with other animals allied to 
the glutton,bear, dog, horse, hog,and feline creatures of 
new forms from those now existing,) the first of a 
series of pachydermata, or thick skinned animals re- 
sembling the South American Tapir, and about the 
size of a horse. The paleotherium, anaplotherium ” &c 

Above this, in a different stratum ( termed the plis- 
cene period, ) are the remains of other pachydermata, 
some of which belonged to still existing families, as 
the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, &c.,and among 
them are the mastodon, and megatherium, or gigantic 
sort of sloth. 

Here for the first time we meet with the remains ot 
oxen, deer, camels, and other specimens of the rumin- 
antia. This tertiary era presents us also with abundance 
of marine mammalia, as seals, dolphins, walruses, 
whales ; none of which had previously appeared. 

To the Tertiary, succeeds the era of the superficial 
formations, and the commencement of the present 
species. * 

We have thus in the briefest possible manner, 
traeed the action of the law of Progress in the gradually 
advaneiggecondition of our globe. We have seen 
how at the close of each successive revolution un- 
dergone by it, it was adapted to the existence of a 
higher order of beings. Organic life advanced from 
a lower to a higher order of marine animals; from 
thence to the appearance of the lowest order of terres- 
trial plants. We noticed their luxuriant growth and 
gigantic size ; their conversion into beds of coal ; the 
thereby purified condition of the atmosphere, and the 
subsequent appearance of amphibious and successively 
higher land animals, until at last, his abode having 
been thus prepared, man himself, appeared in it. Man, 
the crown of creation, the being whose prospective 
arrival had been heralded through long ages by such 
“ mighty notes of preparation!” 

In the view above presented, there is exhibited not 
only progression in the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, but also a sort of parallelism of progression. 
We have seen the three kingdoms progress together. 
Each forms the basis of the one above it, and then ad- 
vances with it. A certain degree of advancement in 
the organization of the planet, becomes the basis of 
the commencement and analogous advance of the 
vegetable kingdom; and a certain degree of progress 
in the latter, a particular degree of delicacy or coarse- 
ness of organization of plants, becomes the basis of 
the existence of a certain class of animals, for whom 
such plants served as food. There is in all the three 
kingdoms a correspondence or harmony with each 
other. Wherever, above the basis laid by the primary 
rocks, one exists, the others exist also, in a degree of 
perfection corresponding. 

If now we examine individual! plants or animals, this 
same progress in the whole, and paralle! progress in 
the parts will also appear. In the plant, for example, 
the first manifestations of the vital forces of the seed 
are very crude when compared with its ultimate, the 


group of this division, we find numerous beds of | juices of the fruit. The sap, as it rises in the roots, is 


in the first stage of transformation from rude chemical 
solution in the soil. As it ascends it becomes more 
and more elaborate, and as this elaboration proceeds, 
the different ussues of the plant, the cellular, the 
fibrous, the vascular, &c., the bark and the leaves be- 
come more and more thoroughly organized, until the 
fruit finally appears, which is the result, the complex 
of the whole, and is the test of the quality of each con- 
stituent part of the plant. 

Let us now*look at man ; at his physical and mental 
organization. He is composed, as to his physical as 
well as mental nature, of grosser and finer elements. 
As to his body, he consists, first, of bones— next solid 
flesh or muscles—next fluid flesh 01 blood-—next white 
blood or lymph—next of nervous matter——and lastly of 
nervous ether or spirit. This is the connecting me- 
dium between soul and body ; it pervades all the pre- 
vious tissues, and is the agent of their developement. 





*See the Geological summary in “ Vestigies of Creation.”’ 


ne? into coal-beds, and thus was the | bodily wants and outward nature ; 


NUMBER 6. 


however, this vast amount of carbonic | As to his mind, he is endowed with lower, middle 


‘and supreme faculties. The lowest relate him to 
the middle to his 
|fellow-beings, and the supreme to God and the 
Spiritual world. When these latter pervade all the 
former, he is then a true man. 

In all these elements of existence, we seo again a 
| suecessive advance in the individual constituents, and 
a parallel, though not an equally rapid growth in them 
jall. Thus beginning with man in his embryo state, 


| we see “ the foetal form passing through the successive 
| states of a worm, a fish, a reptile, a monkey, before it 
}assumes the perfect human form.” “ Each too of his 
| separate internal organs passes through similar stages 
| Each on entering foetal existence assumes the lowest 
| type of the same organ in the animal kingdom ; and it 
is only by successive periodic transformations that it 
| arrives at the perfect condition in which it is found in 
| the new-born child.” After birth we still continue to 
observe a parallelism of progression between the vari- 
ous systems of organs, and an adaptedness of orgauiza- 
tion to the grade of functions to be performed. Thus 
the digestive system of the infant for the first nine 





months is adapted only to milk, and teeth appear only 
when stronger food is required. The relation between 
the brain, muscles and bones, is likewise correspond- 
ing. ‘The bones in the infant are cartilaginous, and 
incapable of much resistance ; the muscles are equally 
incapable of exerting much force, and the brain and 
mind are in perfect adaptation, for neither have suf- 
ficient power of will to distribute much nervous power 
to the limbs, even if they had it atcommand. But as 
the bones acquire strength and power to re-act, the 
muscles also become fitted to act, and the power of 
volition and the energy of the brain ever keep pace 
Were 
these systems not correspondingly developed, it is easy 
to imagine the mischief that would ensue. 


with the increased demands made upon them. 


A correspondence exists, too, between the nature of 
milk and the developement of the infant organism. 
Milk is a compound of the principal elements of 
human food, blended so that no one is distinctly 
marked, and hence it is fit fur the infant body whose 
various tissues are by no means so individualized as in 
the matured man. But in proportion as the tissues of 
which the organs consist acquire more distinct charac- 
teristics, is the necessity for more strongly marked or 
distinct kinds of food ; and hence come teeth, and the 
desire and capacity to digest a varied aliment. 

Analogous advances are observable in the develope- 
ment of mental power. The first faculties active in 
the infant are sensation and perception, and these 
have reference chiefly to its bodily wants. Afierwards 
the young child exercises memory, and until puberty 
the lower range of intellectuals are the most active ; 
those organs which acquaint him merely with the pro- 
perties of outward objects. At a later age the reason- 
ing powers manifest themselves, and later still, the in- 
dividual becomes capable of eatering upon the study, 
the comprehension and intelligent practice of religious 
and other great duties of life. The youth is scientific ; 
the adult scientific and rational, and the mature man 
at once scientific, rational, and spiritual or religious 
In youth the rational powers are present, but latent in 
action, and develope themselves only in proportion as 
they receive from the knowing or perceptive faculties, 
the materials, the facts to act upon. In like manner 
the religious sentiment, if not latent, can act intelli- 
gently only in proportion as tLe two former classes of 
faculties are developed. 

There is thus a perfect analogy, on the one hand, 
between the appearance of certain plants at a certain 
stage of the earth’s developement and the subsequent 
appearance of certain animals for whom these plants 
are adapted ; and on the other hand, the successive de- 
velopement of the mental! powers, each class essential 
to the manifestation of that above it, an order of de- 
velopement displayed by the feelings no less than by 
the intellect, and which any one may prove by his own 
experience or observation of others, 

Again, as there is an advance of condition as we 
proceed from the mineral to the vegetable, from the 
vegetable to the animal, and from the animal to the 
human being, so there are gradations of character in 
individuals of the same species; and this gradation 
and variety of disposition becomes more marked as we 
ascend the scale. Thus there is a greater diversity of 
temperament and character in a given number of dogs 
or horses, than in the same number of creatures of a 
i order ; and among men there isa still greater 
difference of constitution and character than among 
any species of the higher domestic animals; and the 
reason is evident. The elements of man’s mental na- 
es are more in number than those existing in any 
ar created being ; and hence the greater the im- 


probability that any two individuals should be alike 
The horse, dog, or elephant, are below man in this re- 
spect, but above other animals. Instances of this 
variety or gradation of physical constitution and mental 


power, we have before us at all times. Thus the ex- 

tremes of this gradation are seen on the one hand in 
i gross and sensual constitution of the Hottentot, or 
the savages of Australia; and on the other in the 
|highly intensified mental life of a Napoleon, a Pa- 
ganini, &c. 
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From what has been said, it will now be difficult to 
resist the conclusion, that like the planet earth itself, 





x THE HARBINGER. 





in enabling him to harmonize the complicated move- 
ments of his organs, Religion, enlightened by Sci- 


like the tribes of plants and animals on its surface, and on is to the body of Humanity, harmonizing the ac- 


tions and interests ot all its members. 


W.H. M. 
(To be Continued.) 


From the London Court Magazine, 
Burning of the Packet Ship Boston, 


analogies between the individual and the collective |On wer Passage FROM Cuarueston, 8. C. To Liver- 


like each individual human being, the race of mankind, 
forming one entire humanity or grand man, must be | 
progressive likewise ; for what is true of each particu- | 
lar must be true of the universal, This conviction will, 
however, be strengthened by a view of the following 
body of humanity : 

Ist. The individual body consists of numerous part- 
cles of matter which are constantly thrown off, and as 


constantly renewed. 

Of the great body of humanity on this globe, esti- 
mated to consist of 960 millions of-particles or persons, 
about 80,000 die every day, while a somewhat larger 
number are born in the same time, or about fifty per- 
sons die, and more than fifty are born each minute. 

Qnd. The particles of the individual human body 
are consociated into organs, organs into systems, and 
the systems have each their controlling centre. Thus 
the osseous system has the spine for its pivot ; the cir- 
culatory system has the heart for its centre ; the diges- 
tive system the stomach ; the nervous system the brain 
and spinal marrow, &c 

The individuals composing humanity are associated 
into families, families into tribes, corporations or ctties ; 
corporations into provinces, aad provinces into states 
with a central government. 

3rd. The various systems in the human individual 
body differ in character, in function and in relative im- 
portance or dignity. There are the osseous, muscular, 
digestive, respiratory, circulatory, and the nervous sys- 
tems ; or more briefly, the locomotive, the nutritive, 
the reproductive, and the mental. So the body of hu- 
manity is composed of races of men, endowed with 
various physical and mental constitutions. There are 
the African, the Mongolian, the North American In- 
dian, and the Caucasian or European. Some nations 
are characterized by their sensuality, others for their 
intellectuality, some for their stationary character, both 
es to place of habitation and modes of life and go- 





vernment, as the Chinese ; and others again are noted | 
for their restless, wandering propensities, as the ancient 
Scythians, and the present Nomadic hordes of Asia. 
4th. As the individual! advances in life, some facul- 
ties, organs and tissues diminish in importance and 
activity,while in these respects others take their place. 

So with humanity. As society advances, leading 
ideas, social institutions, habits and customs, modes 
of thinking and acting, forms of government, &c., give 
way to others more adapted to its improved state. 

5th. The life of an individual is made up of leading 
affections, purpoees, or objects of pursuit, around which 
are clustered and dependant a thousand minor and 
subordinate ideas and pursuits. 

So in the life of humanity, periods of developement 
and new stages of progress are always marked by the 
appearance of eminent men, who embody the spirit of 
the times, and carry the multitude with them. 

6th. The individual has speech and voice, whose 
varied intonationsexpress the changing emotions of his 
soul. 

Humanity has also its voice, namely, language, diff- 
erent in each nation,and in harmony with its character. 

7th. The constant duality observable in the human 
and other organisms, as the two hemispheres of the 
Brain, the two lungs, right and left side of the body, 
&c., which are in their essentials the male and female 
principles, or the understanding and the will ; this du- 
ality is repeated in Humanity, which consists of males 
and females. 

8:h. Another very interesting and important analogy 
between the individual and the race, and that which 
exhibits the oneness, the individuality itself, of Hu- 
manity, is the mutual dependence of all its members. 
As every organ of the human body depends for its 
own health upon the healthy action of all the rest ; ev- 
ery part sympathizing with the whole, and the whole 
with each part ; so, every member of the human race 
depends upon his fellows. He cannot fill his allotted 
station properly, cannot thoroughly develop himselt, 
except by means of and through the co-operation of 
others. The Individual depends upon the community, 
or village, or corporation ; this upon the township ; this 
on the State ; the State on the nation ; and the nation 
upon all other nations or body of Humanity; and 
down again, the character of the nation, state, town- 
ship, and community depends upon the morality and 
The tree depends for 
its growth and beauty upon its leaves and roots, and 
each of these depend upon the collective tree, while all 
derive life from a common soil and sun, as Humanity 
receives its life from a common Father. 

Its members, then, being thus mutually dependent, 
what, we would ask, is, or should be, the connecting 
chain, ramifying through all, and preserving harmony 
of action among all the parts of this vast body? Is it 
not Religion? And is not this word significative of 
its office, namely, the binding of all men into one? Its 
function is to unite the individual to the mass, the mass 
to the individual, and all to God; and im proportion as 
true religion is embodied in man’s individual and social 
life, will this union be perfect. Religion, however, it 
is plain, has not completed its work. This bond is 


intelligence of each individual. 


not yetuniversal. Neither individuals nor nations are 


as yet acting in unison. 


still lacks complete command over its muscles, so the 
nations of the earth, or the individuals of a State, can- 
not yet actas one. Thai which the nervous system 


in its sound state is to the body of the individual man, 


| blaze. 


The whole body of Human- | 
ity is yet in its intancy ; and like the very young child | 
that knows not how to harmonize its movements—that 


puot, IN Mav, 1830. 
A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF OSGOOD THE PAINTER. 
We left the shore with joy in our hearts, for. the sun 


shone brightly, and the wind wasfair. Joy,did I say‘ 


Yet there was a slight shade of sadness so blended 
with it, that Iam not certain it would have been so 
welcome without. As our vessel glided along, we 
watched the dancing waves as they rose, broke, foained, 
and then die! away; and the sporting porpeises, too, 
as they gambolled in the foam beneath our bows. The 
wind grew fainter and the dolphins swam close to the 
vessel, Occasionally a whale was seen to spout, and 
to raise its broad tail to the surface of the now tranquil 
ocean. At length the breeze whoily ceased, and all 
was still, save the flapping of the sails, that enemy of 
the sailors’s speed. The scene was indeed changed, 
from the enimation of the spray crested wave to the 
grave undulation of the unexcited ocean. 

There was on board our ship a gallant Admiral, con- 
fined to his berth with the gout. Great was the desire 
of all his shipmates, that he should witness the beauty 
of the scene, and enjoy the coolness of the closing day. 
But our entreaties were unavailing. He was too lame 
to ascend to the deck, where all but himself had as- 
sembled to listen to the song of one, young and beauti- 
ful, whose tones were subdued by lingering disease, 
which, it was hoped, this voyage would, if not entirely 
remove, at least allay for a time, until she could return 
to her anxious parents, from whom she had been sepa- 
rated for nearly three years. The intense interest with 
which all listened while she sang, appeared sufficient 
proof that her voice was in perfect unison with the 
gray twilight which was fast falling around. After the 
music, conversation divided our party into groups ; 
these, one after another, broke up and went below, 
until but one solitary being, besides the man at the 
belm, remained on the quarter deck. This being was 
the Captain. His weather-beaten face and silvered 
hair was sufflcient to convince you at a glance of his 
experience in navigation. To him we naturally looked 
as to a barometer, to ascertain the state of the atmos- 
phere, which, it must be acknowledged, at least to 
the suspicions of one among us, indicated nothing fa- 
vorable. 

I had, but a few years before, been a common sailor, 
and from the maner of the several Captains with 
whom I sailed, had observed enough to know that dan- 
ger was at hand, by the silence and restlessness of our 
own, as he paced the deck, now glancing at the heavens, 
now heading the ship in another direction—again look- 
ing at some dark clouds rising above the western 
horizon, and next, in a voice of thander, ordering the 
royals to be furled and top-gallant-studding-sails to be 
taken in. This order quickly confirmed my suspicion, 
and brought two of our unsleeping passengers to the 
deck, who, perceiving the calm, clear sky over head, 
no cause for the order, retreated again to the cabin. 
But the practised eye of the Captain saw not only the 
storm, but its rapid approach toward the vessel; and 
before his command could be obeyed, the gale struck, 
and carried away both starboard 4nd larboard booms. 
A'l hands were called up, and, almost as soon as said, 
the main and top-gallants sails were clewed up, and 
everything put in trim to stand the gale ; for from the 
way in which it had set in, we had every reason to an- 
ticipate its rapid increase. We were not disappointed. 
Ere twelve o’clock the next day, the noble ship, on 
which but yesterday was crowded all sail to catch the 
lagging wind, was barely able to scud before the blast 
under bare poles. But we weathered the gale, which 
lulled toward night; and the sky, so lately over- 
cast by dark clouds, become clearer and clearer, till 
not a shade was visible in the broad face of the 
heavens. 

We had been watching the sun, as it appeared to 
descend directly into the sea, until it could no longer 
be seen. When we turned away,our attention was 
arrested by a small, dense, black cloud, which had 
arisen above the south-eastern horizon. After passing 
our comments on so singular a phenomenon, most of 
us went below to while away the hours in reading, 
playing at whist, of some other amusement, until tea 
time, when one of our number, who had been on deck . 
returned, and half-seriously observed, ‘ that dark 
clouds forbodes no good! At ten o’clock a sharp flash 
of lightning blazed on our bark, followed quickly by a 
loud peal of thunder. Soon after a tremendous crash 
was heard, like the falling of ten thousand grape shot 
on the deck, directly over our heads. At the same 
time everything seemed enveloped in one bright flame. 
The passengers looked at one another in wild a:maze- 
ment. A fewshrieks followed the fatal shock, and a 
silence, as of death, succeeded. When we had recov- 
ered our faculties sufficiently to look about, we found’ 
the Captain and the Mate bringing from the deck one 
of the seamen in a state of insensiblity. He had been 
knocked down, with several others, by the electric 
fluid, but soon revived by the application of a dose 
from the medicine chest. It was ascertained that none 
of the men had gustained material injury. The deck 
was carefully examined, but no incision could be found, 
nor could any trace of tne lightning be perceived on 
the mast or rigging, except by the main-royal gaskets 
being severed and the sail loosed without so much as 
being even singed. The Captain came below,assured us 
that all was safe, and proposed a game of whist, to re- 
move the too painful impressions of the shock. Every- 
one retired to his state-room, from which we were soon 
attracted by the smell of fire. We rushed to the 
deck. From the after-hold the smoke was rising fast. 
The hatchways were removed, and the ship was found 
to be on fire. Holes were cur in the deck, the seuppers 
stopped, and the water-casks stove in. Water was 
passed in buckets from the side, and plied into the 
hatchways. The passengers and crew were all busily 
engaged. A few of the closely-stowed bales of cotton 
were broken out, and it was discovered that the light- 
ning had passed into the hold, torn open the bales from 
one end of the ship to the other. and left them in a 
The fire gained upon us rapidly, and the boats 
were now our only hope of safety. One of the passen- 
gers went to the pantry with a pillow-case’ in which 
he collected all the bread he could find. 

Meantime, feeling a presentiment that we should 
never see the store again, I went to the Captain, 
asked his advice, and, descending to the cabin, empt- 
ied the wine out of a couple of bottles upon the rich 
Brussels carpet, and after writing on two places of 
paper, That the ship Boston, H. C. Mackay, com- 








mander, had been struck by lightning in the southern 
edge of the gulf stream, and that all hopes of saving 
her were given up, I bade all farewell, and, signing 
my name, placed a paper in each bottle ; then corking 
them tightly, and covering the corks with spermaceti, 
I threw them into the sea. The next thing was to 
save the Admiral. As several were about to go below 
for that purpose, they encountered the gallant veteran 
at the head of the cabin stairs. He having heard of 
the danger had ascended thus far by the assistance of 
his servant, and with great and painful exertion A 
mattrass was Jaid in the whale-boat, which was on 
the quarter. On this he was placed, with his servant 
by his side, while a nan was stationed at each tackle. 
He at the bows seemed well aware of the critical 
situation in which they were placed; but the man at 
the stern took out his knite, and when thewave rose 
to the boat, cut the tackle, so that when the latter rose 
again, the other end being fast, the boat was ha If filled 
with water, and the sailor at the stern thrown into 
the deep. By this time the bow tackle was unhooked, 
the boat cleared from the side, and the old tar taken. 
half drowned, from the sea, to receivea pretty severe 
reprimand from the fearless man whombhe had so 
unintentionally immersed in a cold bath. While we 
were engaged aft,a part of the crew were busy in 
getting the long boat over the side. ‘They had barely 
cleared it from the rail, when the half consumed tackle 
gave away. It was with no litile difficulty that it was 
saved. The passengersand crew, with the exception 
of Captain M. and myself took possession of the boat, 
and were soon at some distance astern of the ship. 
We were left on the quarter deck, standing, as it were, 
over a volcano, expecting every moment, that the 
planks wonld be rent from their fastenings, so great 
was the roar and crackling of the flames in consuming 
the elegantly finished cabin, on the couches of which 
we had reveled in luxury, when feasting our minds 
from entertaining books, chosen from an extensive 
library belonging to the packet. But even this preca- 
rious footing was not long allowed us. The ship, no 
longer obedient to her helm swung around, in con- 
sequence of which the flames were turned upon us, 
and we were compelled to fly to the deep, as the least 
of the two evils; but fortunately the whale-boat’s 
tackle arrested not only the eye but the hands of the 
Captain, as he was in the act of leaping into the sea, 
from which be was taken, almost immediately. My 
fate was notso agreeable. I had caught at some loose 
rigging hanging over the stern, by which I was sus- 
pended, being immersed alternately in fire and water, 
by the decending flame from the cabin windows, as 
the stern of the vessel rose on the wave that had just 
drenched me. Although I was discovered as soon as 
I had left the deck, it was sometime before the long 
boat could come to my relief; and, when she did. it 
was not without great danger to those inher, from 
the roughness of the sea and the heat of the fire. The 
Captain was taken from the jolly into the long boat, 
which he ordered round under the weather bow, and 
with two or three men ascended to the forecastle, to 
get some water from the fore-run. While the men 
were passing it from the vessel, the Captain was sitting 
on the rail. near the anchor, holding the boat by the 
painter. At this time the lady, mentioned in the early 
part of this narrative, was in the stern of the boat. 
which was in great danger of beingswamped by every 
sea. Ofthis she seemed not aware; but when she 
raised her eyes to the main and mizzen “masts, which 
were tottering in the air, she uttered the most fearful 
shrieks, fearing that they would fall upon the boat.— 
Fortunately, they yielded beneath their own weight, as 
the vessel rolled to the windward, and tell in the op- 
posite direction ; and the fore braces being fast, the 
fore-yard was snapped short off inthe slings. The 
weather arm of this immense spar fell within an inch 
of the Captain,s head ; but he, with that self possession 
which characterized him throughout the whole of this 
fearful catastrophe, secured the boat, took the fore-top 
bowline, went out on to the bowspirit, and, by tying it 
to the fore-stay, prevented the yard-arm from swing- 
ing. This done, he resumed his seat, till the men 
were driven from their task by the devouring element. 

The Captain was the last to leave the ship. At 
three o’clock in the morning, there were twenty-three 
of us, including the crew and passengers, on the bosom 
of the ocean, in open boat:, three hundred and sixty 
miles from land. Yet even this did not prevent some 
from admiring the sublime scene ; and one, I know, 
wished his colors and pencils to sketch it, as the ship 
was tossed on the restless wave, high up against the 
gloomy sky. 

In ten minutes after we left, the fore-mast like a 
piilar of flame fell hissing intothe deep. The Admir- 
al was now transferred to the long boat, in safety, 
although the undertaking was fearfully hazardous. 
Once more among his fellow passengers, in whose 
eountenances he discoved strong symptoms of despair, 
this courageous sailor, unmindful of the continual 
danger of being overwhelmed in the angry sea, en- 
deavored to banish the genera! gloom ; and with cheer- 
ful songs and anecdotes, aciually inspired most of us 
with livelier emotions. 

But alas! there was an occurrence which appalled 
the stoutest heart of our little band. The fair being 
whose fatal shrieks that morning rose above the howl- 
ing wind, now lay in her brother's arms, During those 
heart-rending cries she had severed an artery connected 
with the lungs. We saw by the red current fast flow- 
ing from the mouth, that death was busy at her heart. 
She seemed conscious that her hour was nigh, and 
made several useless effuris to speak to her brother, 
who bent over her in speechless agony, with his eyes 
fixed on that pale face. Nota tear bespoke the emo- 
tions of his soul ; they were too strong to be dissolved 
in tears. Before noon she had breathed her last ; it be- 
came my painful duty to closeher eyes,and taking the 
white handkerchief from my pocket, 1 passed it under 
her chin and tied it above herbrow. Even the rough- 
sailors wept at the scene of sorrow lll the day the 
sea ran mountains lrigh. A third of a biscuit, and a gill 
of water, which was tobe our daily allowance, was 
eagerly devoured ; but it appeased our appetites, sharp- 
ened by hard labor, and suffering from the piercing 
| North wind, which incessantly swept the cold spray 
| over our unshelired heads. But a colder comfort was 
jin anticipation. In a few short days, one,but which ?— 
| the lot would decide—must be sacrificed to satisfy the 
hunger of the others, It was not difficult to imagine the 
cool steel penetrating the heart of the unfortunate 
victim, to sever the thread of dear existence. It was 
| evident that Sir Isaac Coffin—for the Admiral was none 

| other—had thought of the impending dooms, when be 
looked on the seamen, who were regarding him with 

| eyes of pity, experiencing, as he was, the two-fold suf- 

| fering of shipwreck and gout. 

| “Ah, my brave fellows !” said he, in a tone sadly at 
veriance with his words’ “ don’t antcipate a meal of me. 

Yon had better look to that young painter, You will 

| find him a tenderer morsel than Tam ", 

The wind went down with the sun, the clouds taded 

. 














— 
from the heavens, and the moon smiled on us, as we 
lay upon the heaving swell, that always 
storm. Not far off, the ill fated ship, still unconsumed 
threw her lurid light upon the pale fates of my com. 
panions. Dejection had humbled the heads of some 
till, their chint resting npon their bosoms, they wer, 
buried in melancholy reflections. No hope of eye, 
seeing home could they reasonably entertain. w, 
were far out of the usual track of vessels going to and 
from Europe ; and unless some ship that had been 
blown off her course should be attracted by the light of 
the wreck that night, our intention was to steer fo, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, that being the nearest land. We 
endeavored to sleep, but being crowded into so smal] 8 
space, it was impossible. When daylight dawneq 
every one was on the alert. The horizen was scanno; 
in every direction, but no sail appeared to gladden our 
hearts ; and those in the whale-boat were requested_ 
for misfortune had made all equal in authority—to go 
and get some light sails from the wreck. They soon re. 
turned with a supply of royals, studding sail, boom. 
irons,and other aefal matters. 

snperstitious sailors now began to murmur, and 
it was deemed advisable to consign the corpse to the 
deep. Accordingly, afier the church service for the 
dead had been read froma prayer book, which a pious 
sailor had pocketed before leaving the vessel—in a cay. 
vas wioding-sheet, to which a few spikes anda boom. 
iron were attached, the last solemn office was perform. 
ed for one, whose unaffected and refined simplicity of 
character had won the hearts of all. The brother kne}; 
in silence, and with affectionate tenderness kissed the 
forehead of the departed. When the blue waves closed 
over her, and the calm, smooth glassy surface of the 
sea bore no traces to mark the spot, no outward signs 
betrayed his emotion ; but the volcano raged within 
and he was watched least he should seek relief jp the 
grave of his sister. 

Theseamen had been engaged in rigging sails to 
masts made of the boat’s oars. The bread and water 
was divided between the three boats, in case they 
should be separated ; and the prows were scarcely 
headed tor Nova Scotia. when the first mate roused us 
by the joyful cry of “ Sail, ho !” on the starboard quar. 
ter. Even the noble, but almost disabled Admiral 
raised his head to see the distant hope. The whale. 
boat being the lightest, was selected to run down to the 
sail, which the Captain perceived, with the assistance 
of his glass, to bea brig, apparently close hauled on 
the wind. Fears where entertained that she was beat. 
ing against the wind, and might go about on the other 
tack ere we were discovered. We. followed leisurely, 
aud with inconceivable alarm, beheld, when the advan- 
ce boat was near the brig, the smoke, and presently 
heard the report of a gun. Dismay took possession o 
our souls, which somewhat abated when we perceived 
that the whale-boat steadily pursued her way toward 
the imagined enemy. The interest with which we 
watched grew more intense every moment, until we 
saw our comrades ascend the side, and the light thing 
that bore them drawn to the deck by the hands of the 
strangervessel. Ourturncame next ; and never was 
a more friendly reception given to the unfortunate, 
than was extended to us by the generous-hearted 
Englishmen who commanded the brig. Even aur 
wants hed been anticipated. Long before the second 
bost re-ched the side, the Captain had ordered his 
cook to provide us a dinner of the best the pantry 
afforded. The long boat was dropped astern, and made 
fast to the taffrail, and the jolly boat followed the first. 

When all were safe, with prospects of again setting 
our feet on shore, the full extent of our misfortune: 
burst upon us. Mr. Bogue, whose loss no earthly power 
could restore, was arranging the sorrowful memento: 
of his once worshipped sister in the sun to dry, whils 
the big tears fell fast to relieve his bursting heart. The 
Captain, who thus far had quelled each emotion of r- 
gret, stood with upraised hand clenching the main- 
swifter by the weather rigging of the brig. Tear 
trickled down his sun burnt cheeks, as he beheld the re- 
mains of his ship still burning in the distance. She 
had been his idol, as well she might have been; for 
like a fair child she was too beautiful to live. It seemed 
as if the consuming element, jealous of her repose on 
the fair bosom of the ocean, had resolved her destruc- 
tion, All sympathized with, and reverenced the tear: 
of the “ smitten rock.” The faithful sailors saw, and 
wept with their Captain. On the larboard quarter of 
the deck lay the brave Admiral, still unable to raise his 
hand. Before the veteran sailor's admiring gaze, his 
servant supported a large gold medal, presented to hia 
by his gracious Majesty, William IV. A smile 
of joy played round Sir Isaac’s lip, when he per 
ceived: that the only valuable saved from among 
the many he possessed had passed the ordeal unit- 
jured. The last me that I was in the cabin of the ship 
Boston, I had taken from my trunk, and placed in my 
pocket, a small tin box, filled with keepsakes rendered 
valuable by associations. A larger one, in which the 
savings of years were deposited, I carried to the deck, 
and placed it, where I could easily find it, when we 
should be obliged to leave ; but the hurried manner 0 
which J had been driven from the deck by the flames. 
rendered it impossible, even if I had thought of it, 
save the treasure. and now once more I was destilut 
of even a change of linen. By this time the dinner" 
dered by our new friend was announced ; and, whi 
we were doing it justice, in the simplicity of the bea". 
he acknowledged himself to be one of those numero 
coasters on the American shore,who never having stud 
ed navigation, take a bundle of shingles when abou! © 
leave port, to distribute on the trip out, that they ™! 
be enabled to find their way back. He told us that be 
discovered the smoke rising from what he suppost ° 
be the lowland of the West Indies. about twelve o’cio% 
and calling for his spy glass, ascended to the. top Pe 
ceiving a vessel burning, and at the same time ‘hi 
| boats making toward him, be concluded at onee ‘bt! 
we were pirates, who, after robbing the ship, had - 
fire to her. With this supposition, he had ordered »* 
mate to load the gun and fire. it,. to apprise us‘! 
he was aot without ammunition to defend the brig. 

The third day after our deliverance we fell in w!"* 
vessel bound to Boston. Bidding Captain Bam! 
farewell, and thanking him for his hospitality, w¢ 
our own long boat, which had been towing aster®, *”* 
went on board the other brig. In two days the Cai!” 
bore us into Boston, where the packet belonged, '° 
form the owners of their loss. ‘The news spread '** 
wild fire ; and before we reached the wharf, thous®®” 
had collected to see the unhappy sufferers. The yo" 
painter was once more in his native place, but withot! 
ahome. No one came forward to offer the "le ° 
hospitality ; and had it not been for the noble Adm 
who liberally employed him to paint his portrait, 
which he paid double the value, he would have 2°" 
the wherewhithal to keep soul and body together.“ 
did Sir Isaae’s generosity stop here. Asa testimon? 
of his approbation of Captain Mackay’s conduct, 
presented him with a splendid gold watch and 2 
dred pounds. 
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An Appeal, forsake, without a great loss to the country, my pro- 


that was bad, andI replied by saying that Iwas well 


43 





There was force in this view. True enough. What 


following Appeal to the Friends of the African 
ean publish at the request of a French gentleman 
who has been laboring assiduously for the last year or 
two for the canse which he advocates. Perhaps a 


ject of commercial protective union, nor the reform 
of the defective education of the colouaed people. 

I know the greatness of my task. Christ was killed 
by the priests ; because he could not speak trath to the 


satisfied in regard to his character,and didn’t mean to! confidence was there to be placed in Laxton’s words ? 

have any thing to do with him, while I lived in Moor- | And if Mason had circumvented him, as was alleged, 
Md. ; | of course there was a very good reason for de- 
Some one interrupted our conversation at this point, | traction. 


word or two may be necessary to render his plans and | people, without making known to everybody, the 
principles somewhat better understood, than in his im- | principles of things. But I know too the wisdom of 

rfect command of our language he makes apparent) the American people ; for having been always applau- 
to the reader. ; ded while I spoke before them, with the same liberty 

M. Vionis is an Associationist. Society, he believes,| and frankness with which I write. The room sought 
needs to be re-organized, for the sake of all its members| for would be used also for night and day schools, the 
but most especially for those who are the greatest suf- | one for teaching drawing, the French and English 
ferers. The blacks are that class, aud therefore he de- | languages, reading and writing, in three months, to 
yotes himself to the blacks _ | gentlemen and ladies; the other for educating chil- 

As a beginning he wishes to create a Protective | dren upon morals and philosophical principles. Terms : 
Union, the members of which shall, by the investment! ls per week. Now, who can I have for enemies, if 
of a common capital, be able to purchase at first cost, not those who live upon abuses? My address: 29 
and sell again to themselves ata trifling advance,) Spruce street, or Post office, post paid, and at the office 


enough only to cover expenses, allthe necessaries of 
life. They will thus be bound together by a common 
interest, and by a saving of all the enormous profits 
which the poor especially have to pay on all articles 
of consumption, be enabled to live in comfort, free from 
the wretched cares and oppression of poverty 

Such a union, he thinks, can be more easily forined 
among the blacks than the whites, for the blacks are 
already bound together by a common tie of suffering, 
and are made by oppression already a distinc class. 
They will readily recognise the benefits of a Protec- 
tive Commercial Union, for economy and defence | 
When such a union is formed, it will make rapid pro- | 

in emancipating the African race from all the 
wrongs which they now suffer. paw 

Education is an important part of M. Vionis’ 
scheme, and a necessary preliminary to its success, 
Therefore he devotes himself to the intellectual culti- | 
vation of the blacks, both children and adults, and has 
now in this city and in Brooklyn, a hundred pupils in 
hiscare, from whom he receive hardly remuneration 
enough to pay the rent of his school rooms. He is con- | 
stantly endeavouring to enlarge the sphere of his useful- 
ness in this respect. 

The object of his Appeal is to ask for aid to enable 
him to renta room large enough for his schools, and 
foralecture room. He is confident that if he can 
have a place where he may be heard, that the people 
will come to hear him, and that when they hear, they 
will be convinced. 

The benefits of this union he does not mean to re- 
strict to the colored people. Allmay become mem— 
bers who will. But he appeals to, and in behalf of, 
the blacks, because they need to combine for mutual 


\ 





protection, and because his sympathies are most with 
that which is the most oppressed class. 

Such, stated in somewhat more familiar language 
than he has used, is the plan of M. Vionis. We have 
no farther comment to make upon it now than to pro- 
test against his notion that England is the common 
enemy o France and the blacks. Of the latter the 
people of England have been the best, almost the only 
friends ; and the English and French are no more 
“ natural enemies ”—as the phrase goes —than are the 
people of London and Liverpool.—Standard. 


AprEAL TO THE ABOLITIONISTS, SocIALIsTs. AND CiTI- 
ZENS OF THE Uni TED STATEs. 
If we look at the various elements of population in 


the United States, what ought we to think of those} attended a public meeting, at which the leading men 
portions which never produce, but only are customers?! of the township were present, 
Isnot such a state of things a threatening prognostic} strangers to me. 
In a despotic Government where| with a very pleasant man, who had several times 
anybody enjoys the pr:vileges of the society it would| addressed those present, and always in such a clear, 
Before me, some} forcible and common sense way as to carry conviction 
great State men thought of it,and resolved to abolish| to allbut a few, who carped and quibbled at every- 
this Slavery, whatever it may be. I wil! follow their} thing he said, and ina very churlish manner. Sev- 
steps, and if lam unable to go awtep beyond, I will! eral of those quibblers I happened to know. He rep- 
I am willing not only to/ resented one set of views, and they another. 
abolish this Slavery, but its productive causes, also.| regard to the public good ; theirs looked, it was plain, 
Till now, people struck at the tyrants, but tyranny,| to sectional and private interests. 


to our country ? 


not be ominous ; but in a Republic! 


at least dare to desire it. 


nevertheless, is standing yet. If Kings represented a 


principle, when the Kings were killed, the principle | individual to me, after the meeting had adjourned, 
would be changed also ; but they generally are only an| and little knots of individuals were gathered here and 
accident. They arise, and they inherit the crown.| there for conversation. 


Then a King is but a man, powerless himself. The 
opposite is true of his agents ; because they constitute 
a political body, acting by principle. Kings have dis- 


appeared from America ; but nevertheless, we see on| fair sample of what are fornd everywhere ; good and 
these shores more tyrannical principles than in Italy| bad mixed up together.” 


or in Russia, The education of the people,is gener- 


ally confided tothe agents of tyrants. Then people| mate.” 


may confound hypocrisy with religion, favour with 
courage, and selfishness with patriotism. 


remainder is the country! ! 
Our coloured people not understanding such _princi- 


j Then the! certain individuals whostand more prominent than the 
Church is all, the remainder is nothing; but the| rest—distiuguished for good or evil. This appears to 


of this newspaper. 
F. B. VIONIS, 
Advocat et Doctéur. 





From the Model American Courier. 
That John Mason. 


BY JOHNJONES, IR. 


“What kind of people have you here ?” I asked of 
my acquaintance, after becoming a citizen of the 
beautiful little village of Moorfield. 

“ Very clever people, with one or two exceptions,” 
he replied. “I am sure you will like us very well.” 

“ Who are the exceptions ?” I asked: “ For I wish 
to keep all such exceptions at a distance, Beinga 
stranger, I will take a hint in time. It’s an easy 
maiter to shun acquaintanceship, but by no means so 
easy to break it off after it is once formed.” 

“* Very truly said. And I will warn you in time, of 
one in particular. His name is John Mason. Keep 


| clear of him, if you wish to keep clear of trouble. He’s 


smooth and oily as a whetstone, and, like a whetstone, 
abrades every thing he touches. He’s a bad man, 
that John Mason !” 

“Who, or what is he ?” I asked. 

‘* He’s a lawyer, and one of the principal holders 
of property in the township. But money can’t gild 
him over. He’sa bad man, that John Mason, and 
my advice to you and to every one is to keep clear of 
him. I[ know him like a book.” 

“Tm very much obliged to you ,” said I ; “ for 
your timely caution, and will take care to profit by 
Re 

My next acquaintance bore pretty much the same 
testimony, and so did the next. It was, that Jolin 
Mason was not the right kind of a man, and rather 
a blemish upon the village of Moorfield, notwithstand- 
ing hie was one of the property holders in the town- 
ship. 

“ If it wasn’t for John Mason,” I heard on this hand, 
and “ if it were not for that John Mason,” | heard on 
on the other hand, as my acquaintanceship among the 
people extended. Particularly against him, was the 
first individual who had whispered in my ears a 
friendly caution ; and I hardly ever met with him, 
but he had something to say about “ that John 
Mason.” 

About six months after my arrival in Moorfield, I 


Most of them were 
At this meeting I fell in company 


He had 


“ How do you like our little town?” said this 


“ Very well,” I replied. 
« And the people ?” he added. 
«* The people,” I added,“ appeared to be about a 


“Yes. That, I suppose is a good general esti- 


** Of course,” I added, “ we find in ail communities, 


be the case here as well as elsewhere.” 
** You have already discovered, then, that even in| 
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ples, imagine that their afflictions are the result of} Moorfield there are some bad men ?” 


republican principles ; and they look upon a republican 
asanenemy. They do not know that their opinion 


‘ O, yes! there’s that John Mason, for instance.” 
The man lvoked a little surprised, but remarked 


is but a prejudice ; and having been educated by men] without any change of tone— 


who devest teaching the principles of things, because 
they will undermine all tyranny, these poor fellows 
remain always chained, believing that the republic is 
the cause of it. The wisest of them suppose that 
their afflictions are a punishment from heaven, when 
they are but the result of a political combination. If 
the country were not a loser by it, we perhaps would 
hot utter a word. But the coloured people form about 
one-fourth of the whole population of the United 


States. These are the considerations which induced! don’t see him.” 


me, from my heart, to undertake to educate this 
people better, in order to make them productive of 


“* So you have heard of him, have you ?” 
“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Asa very bad man !” 
“ Of course. You know him, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, very well. Have you ever met him?” 

“No, and never wish to.” 

“ You’ve seen him,1 suppose ?” 

“ Never. Is he here!” 

The man glanced round the room and said: “I 


** He was here, I suppose ?” 


“ Oh, yes; and addressed the meeting several 


the object, necessary for their own use ; which now] times.” 


they beg from the British Government—our common 


enemy. I know how to gain for the United States, your remarks, no doubt.” 


the trade of the foreign colonies, inhabited by coloured 


People, by only dealing with them; in such way the! ing a compliment. 


coloured people would be interested in the republic, 
and they should be her best auxiliaries. 


forces, and by diminishing those of our rivals and 
enemies, 


But what do I want to attain my object! A room—| but even the devil is often painted blacker than heis 
only a furnished room,—with benches, desks, and a If you knew him—-I rather .hink you yould estimate 
stove for lecturing publicly upon my principles of | him differently.” 


reform. Those who are always shaking at every 


novelty, should drop inand contradict my arguments. | offered. but I have always avoided an introduction,” 


would be much obliged to them for it. 
Till now, I have been preaching my principles from 
family to family, without other reward than the ap- 


plause of my heart, because 1 always thought that the! he ?” 


fesof priests are but the result of the ignorance of 
the people. Christ never received any fee. 
‘8 wants he begged the necessary money from the 
publiceharity, and he said those who love me must 


So, we| have wealth and shrewdness of mind, to give them 
augment our public fortune, by employing our own! power in the community,” said I. 


But for} 


“Tn one of those sneering, ill-tempered answers to | 


The man siightly bowed his head , as if acknowledg- 


“Tr’s a pity that such men as this John Mason often 


* Perhaps,” said my auditor, ‘your prejadices against | 
this man are too strong. He’s not perfect, I know ; 


‘I don’t wish to know him. Opportunities have | 
“ Who first gave youthe character of this man ?” 

“Mr, Laxton,’ I replied. “Do you know him ?”?! 
“ Oh,yes ; very well. He speaks ill of Mason, does 





“ He has cause, I believe.” 

“ Has he ever explained to you what it was?” 

“ Not very fully. But he gives him a general bad 
character, and says he has done more to injure the | 


and I was soon separated from my very agreeeable | 
| said I. 


companion. I met him frequently atterwards, and he 
was always particularly polite to me, and asked me if 


I had fallen in with John Mason yet; to which I al- | 
ways replied in the negative, and expressed myself | 


freely in regard to the personage mentioned. 

Careful as we may be to keep out ot trouble, we are 
not always successful in our efforts. When I removed | 
to Moerfield, | supposed my affairs to be in a govd 
way; but things proved to be otherwise. I was'| 
disapointed, not only in the amount I expected to! 
receive from the business I followed in the village, but 
in the receipt of money,I felt sure of getting by a 
certain time. 

When I first came to Moorfield, | bought a piece 
of property from Laxton—(this business transaction 
made us acquainted)—and paid cash down one third 
of the purchase money ; the property remaining as 
security for two thirds, which I was under contract to 
settle at a certain time. My first payments was two 
thousand dollars. Unfortunately, when the final pay- 
ment became due, I was notin funds, and the pros- 
pect of receiving money within five or six months was | 
anything but good. In this dilemma I waited upon | 
Laxton and informed him of my dissappointment. His | 
face became grave. 

“TI hope it will not put you to any serious inconve- 
nience,” I said. 

“What?” he asked. 

“ My failure to meet this payment of this property. 
You are fully secured, and within six months I will be 
able to do what I had hoped to do at this time.” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Jones,’ he returned,“ but I have 
made my calculation to receive the sum due at this 
time, and cannot do without it.” 

“ But I haven’t the money, Mr. Laxton, and have 
fuily explained to you the reason why.” 

“ That is your affair,not mine, Mr. Jones. If you 
have been dissappointed at one point, it is your business 
to look at another. A contract is a contract ” 

« Will you not extend the time of this payment ?” 
said I. 

“Nosir. I cannot,” 

“« What will you do?” 

“Do! You ask a strange question !” 

« Well what will you do ?” 

« Why, raise the inoney on the property.” 

“ How will you do that !” 

“ Sell it, of course.” 

I asked no farther questions, but left him and went 
away. Before reaching home, to which place I was 
retiring, in order to think over the position in which I 
was placed,and determine what steps to take, if any 
were left to me, I met the pleasant acquaintance I had 
met at the town meeting. 

* You look grave, Mr. Jones,” said he, as we paused, 
facing each other. ‘“ What's the matter ?” 

I frankly told him my difficulty. 

“So Laxton has got you in his clutch¢s, has he?” 
was the simple, yet I perceived meaning reply that he 
made. 

“ L am in his clutches, certainly,” said I. 

“ And will not get out of them very easily, I appre- 
hendedr” 

“ What will he do?” 

“ He will sell the property at auction.” 

“ 1t won’t bring his claim under the hammer.” 

“ No, [ suppose not, for that is really more than the 
property is worth® 

“ Do you think so?” 

“ Certainly [ do. Iknow the value of every lot of 
ground in the township, and know that you have been 
taken in, in your purchase.” 

«“ What do you suppose it will bring at a forced 
sale?” 

«“ Few men will bid over twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

« You cannot be serious.” 

“ T assure youlam. He, however, will overbid all, 
to four thousand. He will prodably have it kuocked 
down to him at three thousand, and thus come into the 
unincumbered possesion of a piece of property upon 
which he has received two thousand dollars.” 

“ But three thousand dollars will not satisfy his| 
claim against me.” 

“No. You will still owe him a thousand dollars.” 

« Will he prosecute his claim ?” 

« He?” andthe man smiled. “ Yes, to the last ex- | 
tremity,if there be hope of getting anyhing.” 

«“ Then Iam certainly ina bad way.” 

“Tm afraid you are, unless you can find some one 
here who will befriend you in the matter.” 

«« There is no one here who will lend me four thous- | 
and dollars upon the piece of property.” 

«| don’t know of but one man who is likely to do 
it,” he answered. 

« Who is that ?” I asked eagerly; 

«“ John Mason.” 

«“ John Mason ! 

« Why not ?” 

« | might as well remain where [ am, as to get into 
his hands. A sharper and a lawyer to boot! No 
—no. Better to bear the evils that we have, than to 
fly to othegs that we know not of.” 

‘ You may get assistance somewhere else but I am 
doubtful,’ said the man ; and bowing politely, passed 
on, and left me to my own unpleasant reflections. 

Laxton made as quick work of the business as the 
nature of the case would admit ; and :n a short time 
the property was advertised at public sale. As the 
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I'll never go to him.”’ 





| time forsale approached, the greatdesire to preven tthe 


sacrifice suggested the ‘dernier resort’ of calling upon | 


“fe - | 
Mason. But my prejudice against the man was so} 


| strong, that I could not get my own consent to do so. | 


«“ Have you been to see Mason ?” he asked 

I shook my head. 

« Then you have made up your mindto let the 
scoundrel, Laxton, fleece you out of your property.” 

‘ | see no way of preventing it.’ 

* Why don’t you try Mason ? 

«J don’t believe it would do any good.’ 

- | think differently, 

‘Ifhe did help me out of this difficulty’ | replied, 
‘it would only be to get me into a more narrow Cor- 
ner, 

* You don’t know any such thing,’ said the man, In 


| a different tone from any in which he had yet spoken 


when Mason was the subject of our remark. * Think, | 


‘At what hour do you think I can see hin !’ 
‘ [believe he is usually in about twelve o'clock.’ 
‘I will see him, said], with emphasis. 

* Do so,’ said the man ; ‘and may your interview be 


| as satistactory as yon can desire. 


At twelve precisely, I called upon Mason—not with- 
out many inisgivings | mustown. I found my prejudi- 
ces still strong as to the good result. T could not help 
feeling serious doubts. On entering his office, I, found 
no one present but the individual nnder whose advice 
I had called. 

‘ Mr. Mason is not in?’ 
appointed 

* Oh, yes he is in,’ was replied. 

I looked around, and then turned my eyes upon the 
man’s face. I did not exactly comprehend its ex- 
pression. 

* My name is John Mason,’ said he, bowing politely, 
‘So be seated, and let us talk over the business upon 
which you called to see me.’ 

I needed no invitation to sit down, for I could not 
have kept my feet if I had tried, so suddenly and com- 
pletely did his words astonish and confound me. 

I will not repeat the confused blundering apologies 
I attempted to make, nor give his gentemanly replies 
Enough, that an hour before the titne at which the sale 
was advertised to take place on the next day, I waited 
upon Laxton. 

* Be kind enough,’ said I, to let me have that obliga - 
tion upon which your present stringent measures are 
founded.’ 

The man looked perfectly blank. 

‘Mr. John Mason,’ said I,* has generously farn‘shed 
me with the funds necessary to save my property from 
sacrifice, and will take the securities you hold.’ 

‘Curse that John Mason! ejaculated Laxton, with 
excessive bitterness, turning away abruptly, and leav- 
ing me where [ stood. A suspicion that he meant to 
let the sale go on,if possible, crossed ny mind, and I 
returned to Mason, who saw the sheriff, and had the 
whole matter arranged. 

Laxton has gever spoken tome since. As for “ that 
John Mason,” I have proved him to be a fast friend 
and aman ofstrtct honor in everything. So much for 
SLANDER. 


said I, feeling a little dis- 
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MonuMENT TO THE LaTE Rev. Dr. Caatmens.—A 
monument in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers has 


just been erected over the grave of that eminent divine, 


in the ~outhern Cemetery, Grange Loan, by his family. 
The design of the monument is extremely simple, consist- 
ing of three massive slabs of granite, projecting from the 
northern walls of the cemetery, the one in the centre hav- 
ing the inscription, “ Thomas Chalmers, D. D., L. L. D., 
born 1780, died 1847.” The grave is inclosed with an 
elegant railing in the Gothic style.--Edinburgh Witness. 
Ss 


Piscarory.—* Tickling a trout,” a phrase so long 
applied to the successful application of flattery to human 
gullibility,it seems is after all based on a reality. 
The Providence Journal,’ which is conceded to be 
excellent ichthyological authority, tells a “ trout tick- 
ling” story which appears to establish the fact as a 
“ fixed” one. A gentleman confined two trouts in a 
hogshead of water which was fed by a cold spring, for 
some five years. They were remarkable for their 
beauty and would readily feed from the hand. Their 
favorite feed was worms, but in the absence of that 
they would eagerly devour raw meat, bread, &c., but 
would never touch a fly of any description, and were 
so perfectly tame that they would rise to the top of 
the water on being called “trout, trout, troutee.” But 
the climax of the peculiarities of these remarkable 
trout is thus described: “I have handled them hun 
dreds of times, and while they were at the surface of 
the water have tickled them with a straw, which 
seemed to gratify them so much that they would turn 
upon their backs and suffer me to tickle them for more 
than ten minutes at a time, and in fact, while tickling 
one its mate would show the utmost impatience to 
have his turn come next.” A very remarkable fish 
story indeed, and marvellously like an attempt at a 
literal application of the phrase “ tickling a trout,” on 
an extensive :cale. 





Lamartine. 

Ot Lamartine, an intelligent American friend of 
ours, now in Paris, gives the following account ; 

“ T have inquired particularly concerning the char- 
acter of Lamartine. If my authority is to be trust- 
ed—and | have no doubt of its truth—he is in many 
points like Webster, without his energy of character 
—-his vigor and breadth of mind. Like him he is 
an excessive prodigal. Madame Lamartine is an 


| English woman, originally Miss Birch, and an actual 


pensioner of England. Her parents were eminent 
cuisiniers in London. Their soup happened to please 
that exquisite gourmand the Prince Regent, and Mrs. 
Birch, at the head of the establishment, was a hand- 
some, showy woman. Theirrestaurant acquired them 
an immense fortune, which, however, did not prevent 
George the Fourth from bestowing an annual gratui- 
ty, perpetuated to this time, on the heiress of the 
Birches. Thislady, with her money, inherited twenty 
years ago, fell in love with the French poet, then ae- 
counted one of the handsomest men living—an attri- 
bute for which he is still remarked. The opulence 
hence derived has never been adequate to the luxury 
of Lamartine. His hotel contains very rare speci- 
mens of artistic skill; and last winter, before the 
outbreak, such were his embarrassments that some of 
his friencs commended to him to set up_ single pieces 
to be raffled for, as a relief. This suits French people 


| —-lotteries, from the stake of a sous to twenty franes, 


constantly dupe the comimon cupidity. 

“ His vanity,said ny informer, intoxicates his ge- 
nius ; with a'demeanor wonderfully attractive, a form 
and face upon which every god has seemed to set 
his seal, he has ever been accustomed to homages, 
direct and indirect. The presence of other men seems 
to him the mirror in which he sees his own superior- 
ity. In many respects he isa well-intentioned man 
He would be glad to see society prosperous, and es- 
pecially would he be glad to please all parties and 
every man. This latter traitmakes him vacillating 
and compromising. He hasbeen compared to Wash- 
ington, but he has none of Washington’s simple dig- 
He has been 


oiow me. By this evangelical principle I ask of! best interests of the village than any ten of its worst 

ose who may be friendly to my policy, to help me | enemies that exist,” 

: my undertaking, by their pecuniary means. [| will| “Indeed! 

®ceive their gifts, whatever they be, with the utmost} I will frankly own that I cannot join in so broad a 

ne a . am at present without one cent. The} condemnation of the man, althouth he has his faults— | 

one t of my disciples and scholars is becoming very} and no one knows him, I think, better than I do.” 

»and I cannot attend them in the way which [{ This made noimpression on me. The name of Joho | 
€ been obliged to follow tillnow. 1 cannot too, Mason was associated, in my mind, with everything | 


i That is a sweeping declaration. But} 


| own experience has proved to be a scoundrel. The 


for a moment, upon the basis of your prejudice It! nity—none of his fixedness of purpose 
lies mainly upon the assertion of Laxton, whom your | returned to the Legislature from ten departments, for 
the course he has taken—commendable so far as he 


| fact is, your estimate of Mason’s character is entirely | could go——but no person now looks to him to devise 


erroneous. Laxton hates him, becuuse he has circum - | measures, or to sustain them, which shall deliver this 
vented him more than a dozen times in his schemes Of) pation from its debts, its liabilities to future outlay 


| iniquity, and will circumvent him again, it I do not} exceeding available funds, and the universal discon- 


| tent of an impoverished people.”--Evening Post. 


greatly err, provided you apply to him.’ 
| 
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THE HARBINGER. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1848. 


U1 modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al) tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief isto come and can only come from the new application 
o! Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to socialinstitutions, tocommerce, to business, to active life. 
Winiiam Evceny Cuannine. 








7 We are ashamed wo be obliged again to apolo- 
gize to our subscribers fora delay in issuing this week’s 
paper. They cannot feel the evil more sensibly than 
we do ourselves, and we shalltake effectual means to 
provide a remedy. 





European Affairs. 


The Steamer Britannia,which left Liverpool on the 
19th ult., arrived in Boston on Wednesday morning, 
with more important intelligence thau has been receiv- 
ed for several weeks past from Europe. We trust 
that before the issue of our next paper, we shall have 
received by this drrival, a full statement of foreign af- 
fairs from our collaborateur, Coartes A. Dana, whose 


position in Vienna during the recent disturbances, we 
presume, has prevented him from communicating with 
us with his usual frequency. 


We have time before going to press this week, for 
only a brief summary of the Telegraphic despatches. 
The prospects in IRgLAND were of the darkest cha- 


racter. The most hideous want began to prevail, 


THE HAR 


Gen. Wrangel has under his command, at Berlin 
26 battalions of infantry, 12 squadrons of cavalry, and. 
18 batteries of artillery, in all 25,000 men, with 64 
field-piecee. There are also within a short distance 
of the city, and prepared to advance when required, 18 
battalions of infantry, 8 regiments of cavalry, and 12 
field batteries with 86 guns, 








European Turmoils. 

The whole continent of Europe resembles one in 
a delirium, or hideous dream. It is tossing from 
side to side in fierce wrath and pain; not knowing 
either the source of its anguish, or the needful reme- 
dies. But dreams do not last forever, and the morn- 
ing 1s often brighter, atter the night has been long and 
troubleful. 

It is painful to hear its desperate outeries, and to 
witness its convulsive throes, but we know that in the 
present order of Providence, it is out of struggles and 
sufferings that great things are born. The turbulence 
of Europe isnot without an end. Her heavings are 
but the birth-throes of a mighty change. 

What will that change be, is now the all-important 
question : at the same time that it is evident that a 
dreary and long-protracted battle must precede its 
coming. 

Those facile Conservatives who have fondly thought 
these difficulties were nearly at an end, will open their 
eyes, we think, when they come to read the news by 
the last arrival. They will discover that the excite- 
ment, so far from being near its end, is scarcely yet 


begun. It has awaked no superficial feelings in the 


not only as before among the peasants and laboring | eart of the masses, it has been aroused by no trivial 
classes, but in the midst of those who have been sup- |°F ‘ransient political wrongs ; it springs from the 


posed to be above the reach of suffering from destitu- 
tion. Men, evenof rank and title, are said to be sub- 
sisting on yellow meal and the garbage of their garden 
A baronet in the west of Ireland, who had an income 
of £2,000 a year, has been so reduced as to accept the 
miserable office of collector of poor rates. 

The election of President in France, which was to 


firmest convictions of the mind; it touches the deep- 
est feelings of the heart; and it will not cease until the 
world has seen a Revolution, the like of which has 
never yet been. 

Europe passed through a terrible experience at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and the policy of her 
nations was then greatly changed ; but the structure 


take place on the 10th of December, (to-morrow, Sun- of society remained fundamentally the same. All that 


day,) excited universal anxiety. 


Great efforts are | the excited Masses then aimed at was their political 


made by a number of the members of the National |©™ancipation, the rescue of their political rights from 
Assembly in favor of Cavaignac, although the chances | feudal oppression, and the establishment of certain 


of Louis Napoleon continued to take the lead. 
The red republicans and socialists, too, it must be 


guarantees which should keep their governments with- 
in more just and reasonable limits. The great meas- 


remembered, persist in their intention to bring a can- | Yes which bear directly upon the social condition of 


didate into the field ; and this will rather operate to 
the prejudice of the Prince. M. Ledru Rollin has re- 
fused to accept the office, clogged with certain condi- 
tions proposed te him by a committee named by a ge- 
neral meeting of the socialists, This want of unani- 
mity among the red republicans will destroy whatever 
chance they might otherwise have had, of securing a 
return of their candidate, which, however, was very 
remote. 

The last news from Vienna announced its capitula- 
tion and the entrance of the imperial troops. The 
number killed during the seige is now said to amount 
to 6,000, by far the greatest loes being on the side of the 
Imperialists. The population arrested with arms in 
their hands are to be enrolled in different regiments. 
They are at present confined in the arsenal and strictly 
guarded. 

Robert Blum, the Frankfort Deputy, has been tried 
secretly by Court Martial and shot. The official organ 
does not state who were his judges, the precise nature 
of the charges, nor the manner of defence ; so that it is 
inferred no witnesses were examined. It is impossible 
to describe the gloom which this execution has cast 
over the Capital ; the subdued tone of conversation in 
the cafes and other places of public resort—the myste- 
rious whisper—the suspicious glance—all betray pub- 
lic uneasiness. 

Arrests, frequent, numerous and secret, are the order 
of the day, and it has been reported that Messenhav- 
ser, the Commander-in-Chief of the Vienna National 
Guard, has also been coudemned and shot ; but this is 
not confirmed. 

All parties, Imperialists, as well as Democrats, feel 
that the execution of Robert Bium is an event of which 
the results may be already, to a certain extent, clearly 
foreseen, 

The intelligence from Berwin is of the highest im- 
portance, as it announces that the King and the Prus- 
sian Assembly are at issue, and that military prepara- 
tions have been made to quell any attempt that may 
be made by the populace to rise in favor of the latter. 

On the 7th the King issued a proclamation dissolv- 
ing the Burgher Guard. The city was declared in a 
state of siege. No persons were allowed to form gath- 
erings inthe streets. No meetings were permitted. 
No placard allowed to be published. The clubs to be 
closed, and arms delivered up. 

The people maintained a system of passive resistance. 
No arrests had taken place,and the troops were becom- 
ing wearied with incessant duty. All placards had 
been tora down by the military, except one, which 
was allowed to remain, and this was an address to the 
citizens, urging them to wait patiently the decision of 
the Provinces ; and should they not fly in arms to the 
assistance of the Capital, recommending the people 
not to risk the blood or property of 400,000 inhabitants 
of Berlin for 15,000,000 of ungrateful provincials. 

When the accounts were leaving Berlin, a Procla- 
mation had just been issued by the Town Command- 


ant, Gen. Thurnen, declaring that in consequence of 
the disregard paid by the people to the proclamation of 


Gen. Wrangel, and the insults offered to the troops 
notwithstanding their forbearance, the military should 
at once fire upon all persons who attempted resistance 
or persisted in assembling or remaining together after 
being summoned to withdraw. 





the many were only broached by a few enthusiasts 
who were not regarded, except it were to be pro- 
nounced insane or shot. 

At present, however, it is easy to see that other 
questions than those of mere political guaranties are at 
issue. A deeper purpose and a nobler hope now ani- 
mate the people. They strike for broader and high- 
er ends than politicians can supply, or cap compre- 
hend. The reconstruction of society is their goal—a 
reconstruction which shall secure to all, not the bare 
right to vote and be taxed, but infinitely more impor- 
tant rights, such as the right to education, the right to 
labor, and the right to a just and equitable share in all 
the advantages of the social union, be they what they 
may. Political reforms are of course embraced in 
these—in some cases must precede them—but in them- 
selves they form but an inconsiderable part of the 
grand movement which now absorbs all European ac- 
tion. 

The French Revolution of February struck the note 
of this noble onward march, and struck it in the social 
key ; and though France, under the influence of wick- 
ed fears and selfish reaction, has as yet failed to attain 
the lofty aim of her original inspiration, the divine im- 
pulse still remains, working with more or less inten- 
sity in her own as well as in the bosom of others. The 
brilliant annunciation of what was to be done by this 
age, is a fact of the Past, over which neither Gods nor 
Men have any more power. It is a fact which has 
sank deep into the universal heart of the expectant 
nations, never tobe forgotten ; which, like a beckoning 
fire, will warm and guide the wandering tribes in their 
long marches through the wilderness. No: there can 
be no peace in France, nor in Europe, till the glorious 
programme proclaimed at Paris shall have been acted 
out to the letter. The day for the fulfilment of popular 
hopes may be postponed by imperial bayonets; the 
sword of Emperors and Czars may drink the spirits of 
popular hosts; butthe word of truth has gone forth, 
and it will conquer. : 

We speak with confidence, because we behold in the 
recent movements in Germany, the evidences of an 
earnest and determined mind in the people. The 
bloody and crue] massacres at Vienna, the tyrannical 
obstinacy of the King of Prussia, the general discon- 
tent among the peasantry of all the Provinces show us 
that the time fora terrific and decisive battle has come. 
The Germans move slowly ; unlike the French, they 
do not kindle and explode in a moment; they are not 
much accustomed to action; but when they are once. 
aroused, they are deep, implacable, untiring and thor- 
ough. Those old wars of the Reformation, which 
were so long a brooding,but when they came so deadly 
and unquenchable, may tell us what the Germans can 
do. Indeed there is some similarity in the causes which 
led to the conflicts then, and those which are operating 
now,—the same deep religious enthusiasm is at the 
bottom,—only modified now by more definite social 
and political principles, and embracing in the popular 
ranks a larger number of true and devoted men. If we 
are not mistaken,then, those tools of overbearing dynas- 
ties, Generals Windischgratz, Jellachich and Wrangel, 
have not seen the last of it, when they have shot a few 
students and butchered the women and children. The 


| great difficulty in the way of the German people is 
There is no want of 


ther want of political unity. 
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the feeling of unity, which nourished into being by 


the splendid literature of the last century, after 
it had been trampled out by the mediatising despot- 
isms of the East and South, has been awakened with 
new life by the magnetism of the late revolutions. But 
the form in which that unity is tobe expressed has 
not yet been found. The impromptu attempt made 
at Frankfort was not powerful enough to contentrate 
the centrifugal tendencies of so many small principali- 
tiesand kingdoms. Yet it was not without its effect. 
It must lead to a more strenuouseffort, particularly now 
that Austria and Prussia,madly striving to recover from 
their first fear-extorted concessions, seem disposed to 
apply the very external pressure that was most needed. 

The invasion of Hungary will be the signal for the 
whole German people to unite. Their little sectional dif- 
ferences must disappear before the common sentiment 
of hostility to cheir tyrants. A strong, well-organized 
Central Government will then spring up as a matter of 
course. The German nation, so long suppressed, will 
rise once more ; and with its fifty millions of popula- 
tion will form one of the grandest powers of the Con- 
tinent. In that event, let Ferdinand and William and 
all the other smaller potentates, who oppose the migh- 
ty movement, beware,—let them make their peace in 
time, lest the time should come when for them there 
will be no peace. 

What a nation, composed of a people of such ener- 
gies of mind and heart, it would be, once free and uni- 
ted ! 


The Kingdom of Heaven. 

We are indebted to a correspondent in the western 
part of the State for an article with this title, which we 
cheerfully insert in our columns as a specimen of the 
instinctive aspirations for a better order of society, 
which are springing up among the most intelligent 
classes everywhere. Our correspondent, as we learn 
from a personal interview,was led to his convictions of 
the truth and importance of Socialism by his studies of 
the New Testament, and with a profound religious 
sentiment he wishes now to devote himself to the pro- 
mulgation of socia| ideas, as containing the great hope 
for the regeneration of the world. With an increased 
knowledge of the principles of social science, our cor- 
respondent will perceive that the methods have been 
discovered for the realization of social harmony and 
happiness ; and meantime, we trust, that his zeal and 
earnestness in the cause will find an appropriate sphere 
for their beneficent operation. 





Further Remarks on A, E. F.’s Letter, 

I demonstrated last week that A. E. F.’s original 
sin, in point of logic, lay in his making adultery nota 
purely moral offence, like theft, for example, but a phy- 
sical offence, like drunkenness—lay in his making it 
not merely a crime, or an injury towards one’s neigh- 
bor, but a vice, or an injury towards oneself. He af- 
firms that the carnal commerce of one man with more 
than one woman constitutes adultery under ali circum- 
stances, or whether the commerce be illicit or not. 
« Whosoever,” he says in effect, “ has sexual commerce 
with more than one person, commits adultery, whether 
that commerce violates any established law of society 
or not.” This isa simple absurdity which asks no fur- 
ther exposure at my hands, and I shall accordingly 
leave it to the good sense of our readers. 

But now, although A. E. F. be wrong in calling com- 
merce of this nature adulterous, sti]l may he not be 
nght in deeming it evil? Although it be a sheer abuse 
of language to term it adultery, still may it not deserve 
an equal reprobation with adultery at the hands of all 
right-minded men? These are questions worth con- 
sidering. Let us, therefore, carefully examine the 
grounds upon which A. E .F. proceeds to affirm them. 

The main ground upon which he relies for proving 
the varied intercourse of the sexes evil, is its hostility 
to what he calls marriage. Butin orderto estimate 
the force of this allegation, it is necessary to inquire 
what he mears by marriage. 

Does A. E. F. mean by marriage what is commonly 
meant by it, namely, a civil contract binding a man and 
woman to reciprocal bodily fidelity for the term of their 
natura! lives? By no means, for in that case he would 
place the evil of the intercourse in question exactly 
where I place it, namely, in the violation of law, which 
he stoutly refuses to do. 

Does he mean by marriage, then, the spiritual union 
of a man and woman, founded upon an interior sym- 
pathy or friendship between them? By no means, for, 
as I shewed last week, this interior friendship implies a 
cordial recognition on either side of the other’s out- 
ward freedom, implies that neither party be in any 
sense under bondage or obligation to the other, which 
yet he must be in order to justify A. E. F.’s idea in the 
premises. 

What does A. E. F. mean, then, by marriage? If 
he do not mean civil marriage, nor yet spiritual mar- 
riage, what can he mean? Let us take his own 
words in reply. The first definition he ! azards, runs 
thus: “ the exclusive unien of one man to one woman 
for life.” This, however, is a very incomplete state- 
ment of his meaning, since it imports nothing more 
than civil marriage, which marriage we very well know 
authorizes its subject under certain circumstances, to 
contract new sexual ties. A. E. F. consequently must 
mean something more than this by marriage, since his 
case would thus fail of being made out. Accordingly 
if we read a little further we shall find him again defi- 
ning marriage, as “ the union of one mind to one mind 
for time and for eternity.” This union, he says, arising 
out of such a difference between the male and female 


mind, as makes man and woman reciprocally the com- jist. A. E. F. feltbound to deny this, felt bound © 


plement of each other, was designed by the Creator in 
ealling man into existence. 








By marriage, then, A. E, F..means “ the union of 
one mind to one mind for time and for eternity.” By, 
how does this bear upon the point in discussion? }; 
appears to me to be a simple evasion of it. For sup. 
pose God does unite “ one mind to one mind” for time 
and for eternity—what then? Does it follow that He 
also unites “ one body with one body” for time ang 
for eternity, which is the question we are discussing} 
I trow not, unless you allege that body and mind ar 
identical, and that the laws of the one therefore are the 
laws of the other, which is absurd. And if it does no 
follow, what possible bearing, I ask again, does A. p. 
F.’s idea of marriage exert upon our controversy) 
Surely we do not differ about the mental distinction of 
man and woman. I quite agree with him that there js 
both a male and female mind, each the complement of 
the other, and that this is a divine arrangement. |p 
other words, I agree with him that “ God creates man 
male and female.” What we differ about accordingly 
is quite another question, namely, whether man and 
woman having this undeniable internal or spiritual re. 
lation to each other, are left in free or fixed bodily re. 
lation to each other! This question A. E. F. unhap. 
pily overlooks, or rather he fails to instruct us how the 
fact of a mental union between a man and woman, 
necessarily implies the other fact of their exclusive bod. 
ily union. 

But now A. E. F. may say that I make too much 
of his mere phraseology—which should however be 
our best guide to a writer’s thought—and that he only 
meant by “ the union of one mind to one mind,” the 
union * of one man to one woman.” Very well, let 
us see what bearing the proposition thus amended ex. 
erts upon our controversy. “ Marriage is the union of 
one man to one woman for time and for eternity.” 

I fail tosee any improvement. The definition thus 
amended appears to me to leave the controversy exact- 
ly in statu quo. It isa simple begging of the ques- 
tion between us. What we are disputing about, is 
whether God has ordained that one man and woman 
shall enjoy exclusive sexual commerce for ever. A. E. 
F. affirms this question, and when asked upon what 
rational ground, or for what reason, replies, “ because 
God has ordained that they shall have exclusive sexu- 
al commerce for time and for eternity.” His reason 
for affirming a proposition, in other words, turns out to 
be the proposition itself! 

So far, then, A. E. F. while to the oucward eye say- 
ing much. has to the eye of the understanding said ex- 
actly nothing. What immediately follows in the let- 
ter is accordingly, “ next to nothing.” Before the fal! 
he says, “‘ men lived in angelic innocence and purity, 
without outward laws. Would not adultery have been 
a crime then?’ Certainly it would, for adultery, as I 
have shown A. E. F. all along, is always a crime, is 
by its very nature a crime, and nothing but a crime. 
What he should have asked is, “whether adultery 
would have been possible then?” For it is really very 
hard to imagine how in a state of society which knew 
no laws defining the outward possessions or rights of 
its members, any such violation of those laws as is im- 
plied in adultery, could have ever taken place. Adul- 
tery isa violation by A. of a right or property in B., 
which the community gives toC. Where the com- 
munity accordingly does not give this right in B. to C. 
or any other person, it st_ikes me that you would very 
much astonish poor A. in calling his relation to B. 
adulterous. Thank God that A. E. F. with these 
boundless ideas of his, is not on the Bench ! 


But he proceeds, “ Was adultery no crime when it 
first had its origin, yet before laws were introduced !” 
Was there ever such infatuation! Why, my friend 
and antagonist, do you not see that the only law 
against adultery, is the law in favor of marriage, 
and that adultery therefore could have had no origia 
until the marriage institution which it violates, exist- 
ed? Let us follow out your hypothesis. Let us im- 
agine a period, as you say, prior to the introduction 
of law, and therefore prior to the institution of visible 
marriage. Now let us imagine in this state of things 
the promulgation of a law, saying to munkind, thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Do you not instantly 
fancy the bewildered gaze of the people as they would 
look one to another for an explanation of this learn- 
ed term? Think ofa group of innocent sheep har- 
angued upon a problem in Fluxions, and you wil 
have a precisely parallel picture of hopeless perplexi- 
ty. But suppose the law-giver trying to remove ‘his 
perplexity, by saying to the people, “ that the statute 
merely meant to assert every man’s exclusive prop- 
erty in his wife, and every woman’s exclusive prope! 
ty in her husband :” would the case have been at all 
mended? Unquestionably not. For an ignorance 
of the adulterous connexion of the sexes implies an ig- 
'norance of their conjugal connexion. The one is a 
lation of the other, and nothing but such violatio? ; 
and to suppose a person therefore cognizant of the 
thing violated, without being also cognizant of the 
violation, is to suppose something quite preposterovs. 

A. E. F.’s question, then, si.nply stultifies itselt, 
since adultery could not have originated until soci! 
laws existed. With exactly the same propriety ¢ 
might have asked me “ whether dentistry was pr 
ticed before people had cut their teeth ;” % 
“whether the woolen trade flourished before m*? 
wore breeches.” 

The South Carolina illustration which A. E. F. 
next adduces, is certainly very curious and signil- 
cant on every account. I had alleged that adultery 
was éssentially a violation of the law of marriage, ®” 
was therefore impossible where this law did no! &* 
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‘declare that it could take place where the law of 
marriage did notexist. In casting about accordivs 
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ly for facts in illustration of his position, he recol- 
jects that the laws of South Carolina do not recog- 
nize the marriage relation among the blacks. Here, 
then, is a case directly in point, a case which may 
at once settle the difference between us. If the laws 
of South Carolina never charge the negro or negress 
with adultery, then Tam so far right in alleging 
that the person who commits adultery must always 
be a subject of the law of marriage. If the laws 
do charge adultery upon the negro or negress, not- 
withstanding their insubjection to the law of marriage, 
then A. E. F. is so far right in alleging that adultery 
exists quite independently of this law. 

Now how stands the fact, and how does A. E. F. 
demean himself in regard to it? He sees at a glance 
that the laws of South Carolina never charge the black 
with adultery, that no instanee exists of a black hav- 
ing been convicted in that State of a breach of the 
marriage contract, for the very good reason that the 
State utterly disavows his subjection to it. He sees 
therefore that his illustration makes altogether in my 
favor, that it precisely confirms every word I have 
said. Whatthen? Does he at once and manfully, 
admit his error? By no means, but very adroitly 
proceeds to throw dust into the reader’s eyes, by intro- 
ducing into the illustration a purely foreign element, 
namely “ the white man,” who is a marriage subject, 
and then with an air o supremest innocence asking 
whether this “ white man ” would not be guilty of ad- 
ultery in indulging carnal commerce with a black wo- 
man? But no wonder A. E. F.’s logic staggers under 
the load it is expected to bear! 

His next demonstration is perhaps the most aston- 
ishing of all. “The truth of the matter manifestly 
is,” he says; “ that adultery arises first, that the laws 
come afterwards, ond finding it in existence, define 
and punish it, without adding a jot to its odious crimi- 
nality—exactly as in the case of murder.” What 
“jaws” is A. E. F. thinkingof? Does he suppose 
that there isin any community an express statute mak- 
ing adultery not only penal but crimival? Does he 
suppose that inany community under heaven any crim- 
inality attaches to adultery, save what belongs to 
itas a violation of marriage? Does he suppose that 
the law looks upon adultery as something else than a 
breach of the marriage contract? and that in order 
legally to convict a man therefore of adultery, you are 
not bound to prove his marriage? It would really 
seem so, else what “ laws” does he talk about as com- 
ing in “ afterwards?” 

Clearly the only law which “ defines” adultery must 
be a law which comes in before it, for what need is 
there to bring in a law to define a thing which is already 
defined by its own existence? A. E. F. says that the 
case in question exactly resembles that of murder. 
True. Now what is murder? It is the violation of a 
right or property which a man hasin his own life. 
How is this right or property acquired? Does it come 
from nature orsociety? Isit a natural right, or a so. 
cial right? 

It cannot be a natural right, for then it could not 
be violated. A natural right or property in my life 
would imply a vital superiority in me to all the forces 
of nature. If nature, in other words, gave me a right 
to life, then nature would give no one else a superior 
strength to mine; whereby to rob me of that life. My 
right of life cousequently must be a social right, ora 
right derived altogether from the necessities of human 
society. This results from the very definition of hu- 
man society or fellowship, which imports the perfect 
harmony of the individual and universal interests of 
humanity. Thus it is obvious that human society, as 
importing this perfect harmony between each aad all 
its members, this perfect harmony between the ele- 
ments of individuality and universality, could not even 
be conceived, much less born, until a foundation of 
individuality was laid in every man’s exclusive title to 
his own life. It is obvious that no society or fellowship 
could exist among men, so long as every man had a 
right to every other man’s life, whenever it suited his 
convenience to take it. This condition of things 
would forever defeat human society or fellowship, and 
banish the very conception of it from the human mind. 
The primary law of human society therefore, or its fun- 
damental necessity, is, that every man shall have an 
exclusive property in gis own life. 

Now murder, being a violation of a man’s property 
in his own life, is therefore a violation of the funda- 
mental law of society, is a violation of that very princi- 
ple by which alone society gets birth, or becomes pro- 
nounced. The law consequently which murder vio- 
lates is not any political ordinance, standing in books 
and saying, “ Thou shait not kill ;” it is the very law 
of man’s social existence itself, the !aw in which all 
society among men originates, or gets vitdlized. 

Now, will A. E. F. pretend to say that murder exis- 
ted before this law wasintroduced? Then he will also 
say that our perception of darkness existed before our 
Perception of light. Will he pretend to say that mur- 
der, which is the violation of a man’s property in his 
own life, existed first, and that the law which alone 
gives a man this property, “came in afterwards ? 
Then he will also say, that darkness, which is an im- 
Pression produced upon the human sensorium by the 
withdrawal of light, existed first, and that the light, by 
Whose withdrawal alone darkness was effected, “came 
in afterwards, to define and punish it!” For, evident- 
ly this is A. E. F’s whole idea, that the “ law” which 
crime violates is not any fundamental necessity of hu- 
man society, but merely some statute which men have 
framed to declare such violation penal. Statutory laws 

| however, or laws whose whole scope is to declare cer- 

‘ain offences penal, cannot be violated by any one but 

their originators. ‘Thus the “moral law,” as it is com- 
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monly called, or the law written upon stones, and giv- 
en to the Israelites by Moses, being merely a law de- 
claratory of the penalty which should be visited on cer- 
tain offences,could not be violated by any of its subjects ; 
the violation of it would consist only in the failure to 
enact its penalty, when such penalty was due. Of 
course any other notion than this leaves all crime sim- 
ply statutory, or allows it no other basis than the arbi- 
trary will of the legislator. 

But A. E. F. will not abide in his position with re- 
spect to murder. He will admit that the only law 
which murder violates, is a law that comes in before 
it, even the profoundest law of human society. But if 
this be so, what becomes of his position with respect to 
adultery, or that other crime of which murder was an 
exact analogy ? 

For, if the case with regard to murder be the same 
with regard to adultery, then, inasmuch as there can be 
no murder until there be a law of society guaranteeing 
to every member an exclusive property in his own life, 
so @ fortiori there can be no adultery until there be a 
law of society giving to man an exclnsive property in 
some woman or to woman an exclusive property in 
some man. I say @ fortiori, because the property 
which the husband and wife possess in each other 
boasts a far more rigidly social sanction, even, than 
that which either of them possesses in himself. For 
nature endows some of her children with personal 
strength so great as enables them to defend their life 
against almost any individual assailant, and thus leaves 
them indebted to society only. for guaranteeing it 
against any number of assailants, or against all men. 

But nature gives no man an exclusive property in 
any woman. In truth, the conjugal relation far from 
being natural, completely transcends nature, being 
strictly a limitation imposed by society upon a univer- 
sal natural relation. For nature gives every mana 
property in every woman. It. affirms the universal 
relevancy of map aS man to woman as woman, and 
vice versa. Marriage, on the other hand, affirms the 
exclusive relevancy of one man to one woman. It 
ignores the universal congruity which nature affirms» 
and affirms an exclusive congruity whicli nature ig- 
Thus, let A. and B. be respectively man and 
wife. Now the*whole force of this conjugal relation 
between A. and B. is to limit a natural] relation here- 
tofore subsisting between themselves of the one part, 
and all other men and women of the other. Its whole 
force is to assert henceforth such a property for A. and 
B. in each other’s person, as shall exclude C. D. E. F. 
and all other members of the social alphabet. It has 
no inelusory force, but only an exclusory one. That 
is to say, its force is not to include or shut up A. in B. 
or B. in A. but only to exclude from any participation 
in their relation C. D. E. F. and so forth, A. may 
love C. and B. may love D. as much as they please, and 
yet the relation between them will not be violated. It 
is only when C. or D.is brought into actual carnal 
commerce with either of them, that the relation con- 
fesses itself violated. 

This limitary or exclusory force of the conjugal rela- 
rion is essential to it, or expresses its whole nature. 
Until this relation becomes legally announced, C. D.E. 
F. and so forth, had each a natural right to sexual re- 
lations with either A. or B.; but now that the relation 
is effected, they are all deprived of rhe exercise of this 
right. Were its exercise still allowed, then it is obvi- 
ous that the relation between A. and B. would be ipso 
facto voided of its conjugality. It would sinkffrom a 
conjugal relation into one of pellicacy, or illegal love. 
And so, also, if A. and B. had had no previous social 
relations withC. D. E. F. and the rest—if they had 
been left, forexample, in infancy, on an uninhabited 
island, and had, therefore, only nature’s sanction to 
their intimacy—then this intimacy could, with no pro- 
priety, be called conjugal, since it could not preclude 
on either side, the equal natural title of any one else 
who might afterwards aspire to the affections of the 
other. 

The conjugal relation, then, of man and woman, is 
exclusively social in its nature, or would be impossible 
apart from human society. Now, what peculiar neces- 
sity of human society demands this relation? What 
necessity of human society demands that a man shall 
have an exclusive property in a certain woman, and a 
woman an exclusive property ina man? 


nores. 


But I must, in all conscience, defer the answer to this 


Y.S. 


question, till next week. 
———— 
The Kingdom of Heaven. 

What isit? It is the kingdom, wherein the law of 
Heaven is the supreme law of all men who live there. 

What is to be understood by a supreme law? It is 
a law by which every act is controlled, every habit 
formed, and every custom established. 

What is the law of Heaven? The law of Heaven is 
that every action of men shall have for its end the good 
of all. 

Can such a law be established among men? Most 
certainly ; else it would never have been ordained by 
the Creator of Men. It is the only law by which man 
can be made perfect. 

How can it be established? In the same manner 
that all things are established, To po 1T. The law of 
selfishness now skulksin the way of the law of love, 
which is the Law of Heaven, and of Christ. Because 
of selfishness, man has gone fully out from the way of 
life. 

But is not the law of selfishness ordained of God? 
|The law of selfishness is the law of Ishmael, whose 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand is 
This is the law, and the spint of the pre- 
Man has left Isaac, and has 


against him. 





sent social organization. 
gone over to Ishmael. 
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The Constitution of the Kingdom of Heaven is, 
« Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Whose law is 
supreme, is supremely loved, if it be the law of the 
heart. If selfishness be the first law of action in the 
mind, then the spirit is of Ishmael, and the man becomes 
antagonistic with every other man. 

God is my Creator, and I owe to him all I am, but 
who is my neighbor, that I should love him as I love 
myself? He who labors for your good, is your neigh- 
bor. If two. ten, or a hundred men, or any number 
come together, and each makes the welfare of all the 
rest the end of his labors, then all are neighbors to each 
other, for all are laboring for the good of each other. 
This is the true order of society in the kingdom of 
Christ. For where a brotherhood of mev love each 
other as themselves, there can be no other direction 
given to their labors of every kind, but for the welfare 
of all alike. 

Bat will not such a state of society as this, consoli- 
date all property as one body? Most certainly it will, 
for the products of the labors of each are destined for 
the good ofall. And if Ilove another as myself, what- 
ever is mine is surely as freely his as mine. How can 
it be otherwise? And why should it not be consoli- 
dated? 

What use then will thefe be for money? And will 
not the present system of buying and selling be abol- 
ished? Most truly, and who will regret this? for 
money is become the God of man, and buying and sell- 
ing has cast out love, and frozen the hearts of men into | 
hailstones. The love of money jp the cause of every 
social evil. For it, men enslave men,and oppress men, 
and take from men their last means of sustenance. A 
few men are enabled by its use to absorb all the pro- 
duets of the labors of the entire body of the nation,and 
the laborer is forever kept in poverty, and excluded 
from the full benefits of his own labors. Money is the 
chain which binds the poor in their poverty. 

Well, can there be injustice in this? for the poor as 
wellas the rich are at liberty to buy and sell and get 
gain. Yes, and suppose a treasure under a rock, and 
a strong man say to a weak man, now there is a trea- 
sure, whoever rolls the stone over shall have it. Now 
it is beyond the strength of the weak man to do it, but 
the strong man has power. He rolls over the stone, 
and takes the treasure. There are various forms of | 
mental development. 

One man isa good mechanic, but would not make 
a good ruler, nor teacher of science, nor even a farm- 
er. So there are minds adapted to every branch of 
labor, but one mind is formed for one branch, and not 
tor every branch. 

The man whose mind is formed for accumulation, 
receives the product of him whose mind is not so form- 
ed; and every form of mind that is not accumulative, 
becomes enslaved to him in whom the mind is so con- 
stituted. Thus the great mass of the nation become 
serfs, and servants to the few who gather in the prod- 
ucts of their labors. This is the result of the adminis- 
tration of the law of Ishmael. The poor are, there- 
fore, poor because of their inability to compete with 
them who become rich, for their mind is not so devel- 
oped as to give great inspiration of the law of accumu- 
lation. : 

There is but one Bonaparte, and but a few generals 
to an army, so there is but one Astor, and a few Law- 
rences, in proportion to the body of the nation. The 
rest, under the Jaw of selfishness, must obey, and are 
made to be slaves. What are the poor of England, of 
Ireland, and of other nations? Are they not in a 
bondage as severeas bondage can be? In France and 
Germany, and Italy and Prussia, these bondsmen are 
breaking their chains, but having been trained in slave- 
ry, they do not know how to use their liberty. The 
fate of these nations will speedily become that of the 
masses of the people in America, unless there is a radi- 
cal change made in the law of social action. All labor 
must be devoted to the universal good. So that the 
labors of all shall benefit all, and all shall receive of 
these benefits to the fulness of his capacities. And 
now is the time to make this change, now when men 
are free to act according to their choice, for soon, and 
very soon too, the time will be past, the chain will be 
riveted, and the door of the mind will be shut to them 
that are poor, and the emptiness of ignorance will take 
the place of knowledge. 

If men abolish the use of money, will they not cease 
to labor? This depends upon what men labor for. 
Now a man always labors most assiduously for that 
which he esteems most. If this be money,then the abol- 
ishment of money will take away all motive to exertion. 
But if the higher object be sought—the development 
of the mind, then the abolition of money could never 
be a cause of cessation of labor, but an increased in- 
centive to labor. The law of heaven seeks the deve!- 
opment of mind, and it gives such direction to the la- 
bors of man as shall produce this development. The 
law of Moses was framed expressly to give a right pro- 
gress to the mind, to enlarge its stature, and advance 
its maturity. The law of Christ is of the same char- 
acter. The growth of mind under the law of Ishmael 
isa partial growth, and a false organization. The 
Jaw of Christ forms the mind in unity, the law of Ish- 
mael forms it in antagonisms. The law of Christ ad- 
vances man in the image of God ; the law of Ishmael 
tends to dissolution and death. Therefore the right 
development of the mind can be obtained only by la-| 
boring in obedience to the law of Christ. This law | 
excludes the use of money from the social body, not by | 
any enactment of a decree, but it is excluded of neces- | 
sity. There will be no form of business operations which | 


| 
In the kingdom of heaven there will be a | 


a 


requires it. 








greater incentive to labor in proportion as mind is of 
more value than money, and the field of labor greate. 
But cannot this same development in Christ be attain- 
ed under the law of selfithness? Surely not ; a mason 
might as well try to build a house by making only 
brick. The law of selfishness individualizes men, sep - 
arating them one from another, as raindrops frozen into 
hailstones. The law of Christ is the law of union—of 
organization; men come together in Christ as rain 
drops mingle together into one body, possessing all the 
spirit of vitality in fall activity. 

Yes, but Christ is preached where the selfish law is 
supreme, is not this enough ? 

Christ is preached indeed, as the bird sings on the 
tree top. Preaching alone cannot save men, it is 
the practice which follows the preaching,that forms the 
man. By labor do men enter into the kingdom, and 
not by preaching only. Self is quite willing that Christ, 
or Brama be preached, if so be that the law of selfish- 
ness in the social-body be left in the supremacy, for 
then even the preaching of Christ is in conformity to 
that law. Let men but seek to carry out the law of 
Christ, which places God in the throne of the social 
body and seeks the equal good of all, and then ihe 
high priest of the selfish law will cry out “ Crucify 
him.” 

But how is it possible that men can h ve a motive to 
labor, when all the brotherhood is laboring for him ? 
This question comes not by the love of Christ, but by 
the selfishness of Ishmael. ‘Ifa man has the spirit of 
Christ in his heart he impeaches no man, condemns no 
man; but if he does, then the impeachment proves 
himself to be in the same condemnation, and conse- 
quently not of the body of Christ. If a man have 
Christ he cannot be idle, he feels that he has the care 
of all men upon himself; but feeling also his own 
weakness, he is ready to join his labors with all those 
who have the same spirit. A system of labor is here 
entered into, wherein every member of the body has 
full employment in that branch of labor which agrees 
with the developed form of his mind. 

Yes, and by united labor, and by its proper division, 
production is greatly increased, if, then, the system of 
buying and selling be abolished, what will become ot 
these products? 


Production must be in answer to the wants of the 
body. Inthe kingdom of Heaven, the product first 
and most assiduously to be sought is mind, of this 
there can be no over-production. Material productions 
are limited to the wants of the animal nature, which 
remains to man, and the wants must never be permit- 
ted to be in opposition to the progress of the mind. No 
sensual appetite must be gratified so as in any way to 
do violence to the forming mental body in Christ. 
Men's labors in the kingdom of heaven are divided into 
two classes ; that which is directly mental, and that 
which is physical, but both mental and physical must 
be so directed as to build up the body of mind, indi- 
vidually, and consequently socially, by the law of 
Christ. The mental laborer provides food for the 
mind, and the physical laborer under the direction of 
the mental, provides for the wants of the material na- 
ture ; and as these wants are less than those of the 
mind, and are becoming less as man advances in the 
development of the image and likeness of the Father, 
so will the labor be continually changing from physical 
to mental, until man enters into the purified state in 
the fulness of Christ. when man will labor wholly by 
the law and power of the Spirit. 


What must be the state of the physical laborer, then, 
if the mental laborer be distinct from the physical, and 
rules him? When this does take plact, the mental 
will rule the physical, as the parent does the child, 
which is that he may grow up developing all the high- 
erorder of mind. But no man is exeinpt from physi- 
cal labor, while physical power remains. The mind of 
the Brotherhood is one body, the individual members 
being but the atomic element of the body. 
18 true of the physical body. Each member of the 
body, therefore, forms a part of both the mental and 
physical body, proportioned to their several develop - 


The same 


ment; hence all meo labor mentally, and all physica|- 
ly,and they labor in harmony ; the mind is one, the 
spirit one, the object one, and the body one. 

It is by physical labor that the mental body is begot- 
ten and nourished unti! it shall have power to provide 
for itself. The class of physical labor must therefore, 


be cared for in proportion as the development of the 
higher order of mind is sought. Every mechanical 
and agricultural work of man induces the growth of 
the mind, and if,in these works, the eye of the mind 
that directs them is looking to the welfare of man, the 
developing mind will receive a right form, otherwise it 
will be a form working evil. Now it has already been 
shown that man’s labors are directed by the general 
law of social organizacion. 

How in a form of society where the property is con- 
solidated as one body, will men avoid bitter strifes one 
with another; how will envy, and hatred, and cove- 
tousness be avoided? Christ is the spirit of love, and 
where love is, envy ceases, and also hatred, and cove- 
tousness. The eye being on the general good, all the 
faculties of mind and body are engaged in the labor 
for it, and everything in man that is contrary to this 
spirit, and that seeks a different end is set aside. The 
whole mind becomes diseiplined into harmony with it- 
self and with the brethren. The law of self-denial 
will be understood and obeyed. 

How will such a form of society tend to the develop- 
ment of the mental body? Mind, in the kingdom of 
heaven, has God before it for a model, by which itself 
may be formed. It has an object placed before it at 
sufficient distance for man to strive after ; this object is 
the perfection of God. It has a field in which to labor 
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commensurate with his largest capacities and aspira- 
tions. Man ceases to progress, when he ceases to 
have an object before hin of sufficient magnitude and 
desirableness to enlist all his powers in the labor for its 
attainment. In the Spiritual man all the mystery of 
God will be developed, and this development comes as 
the mind advances in its growth. 

Who are the subjects of this kingdom ! 
that will enter into it 

What class of men are most likely to enter into it? 
The laboring class, who are the poor ip spirit ; their 


Every one 


mental developments are not so great as the rich ; | 


they are the children in spiritc—in mind, and babes. 
“ Blessed are the poor, for they shall inherit the earth 
Why will not the rich be as likely to enter? 
they are already “fall.” avy are 
form of selfishness, whose law to them is a rule of iron 


yrown up in the 


Their mind is become fixed, hardened. The heart of 
the poor man, and child in mind, is soft as the clay, and 
If he comes into the 
kingdom of heaven, and Inbors by the law ot Christ, 


may be moulded into any form. 


his mind grows up in the form of Christ, and in his 
generations will he be perfecied—as a precious stone, 
a diamond, and not as the rock of granite, full of 
grossness of organic texture and opacity ; but he will 
shine, radiating the light of heaven 

jut how can this organization be effected? By 
men coming together in the spirit of Christ, pledging 
to obey the law of Christ, as the first law ofevery ac- 
tion, including all industrial labor 

You would, then,have the poor class organized into 
a social body, wherein the products of all their labor 


» | has been debased by sensuality. 


Because | 
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The widow can never come to want, but her inherit- 
ance and that of her children is with the rest. . Each 
member of the social body rejoice together and sorrow 
together. The insnrance is mutual for the supply of 
every want. — 

What wiil be the condition of woman?) Woman 
will have the contro] 0° her own person in all things as 
If she marry, it is for life, but by 
marriage she cannot lose the right of control over her- 


fully as the man, 


self. Her husband eannot have that predominating 
control over her, which requires her to yield up her- 
‘self to services which are abhorent to her soul. The 
She loves purely unless she 
She labors and leads 
This is her true vocation. 
| She teaches the children. They are all her peculiar 
\charge until they have reached the period of youth, 
when they eome under the tutorage of the fathers. 
What will be the employment of men? Every 
branch of industria! labor, compatible with the law of 
Christ, will be prosecuted. Agriculture and the me- 
chanics will be prosecuted according to the highest 
state of develope! sciences. All the products of labor 
will be gathered in and distributed according to the 
wants of the body ; and men will preach at home and 


law of her mind is moral. 


in every moral enterprize. 


abroad the word of life without movey or price. 

The press will work with an energy never yet wit- 
| neased, and the leaves of the law, and of every science 
and truth will come forth with the freshness of spring 
illuminated with the spirit of heaven, and man will 
breathe the atmosphere of heaven. 

What will be the system of education? In the 








shall belong equally to all, and where the law of self | kingdom of Christ thg development of the mind is the 
shall not have power; and also where money is not | first object of every work ; therefore the system of in- 
the circulating medium. This is surely the require- |8t uetion will be inwoven into that of the society as its 
ment of the law of Christ. All are brothers compos- | °'84me law. The infant and child will be taught by 
ing one family, the interests of which, each seek with | ‘he mothers, and then by the fathers when in youth, 
their might. I would go into the hedges and by-ways until they enter upon manhood ; then will they enter 
—into every place of poverty—and say to the poor | the lyceum for the adult, which is daily open for all of 
man, “ Will youcome? Will you enter into a brother- | every age, male and female ; so that in the kingdom 
hood where the sensual wants are circumscribed by of heaven, man never ceases to be a learner and a 
the law of Christ, and where you can labot tor the good | teacher until he passes from this present form of exis- 





of the whole body and receive every benefit in return 


from that body, which your capacities demand? If 


so, you are a brother, however large or small are the 
developments of your mind.” 

But how can the operations of such a society be car- 
ried on without money? Most harmoniously, and in 
righteousness, both of which characteristics are exclu- 
ded in the buying and selling, because the whole ten- 
dency of that system is to evil, 

The productions of labor are the blood of the social 
body. The blood of a body is its means of life. En- 
tering into the body with all its parts, even every atom, 
and communicating to it the substance of life. The 
blood, therefore, enters into and becomes a part of the 


body. So the products of labor are for the consump- 


tion of man in some form or other. They enter into | that labor and are heavy laden. The poor of all na- 


the body and give it nourishment and continuance.— 
These products are, therefore, the blood, the circulat- 
ing medium of the social body. 

But if men receive into their blood such things as 
will never furnish the substance of life, but which gives 
a false body and deranging the organic action of the 
system, by improper stimulus, he plants disease and 
death. ‘This he does when he uses alcohol, and all 
such things as are not proper for the right organization 
of the body. 


The same is true of the social body. Money asa 
circulating medium, is a stimulant only, and deranges 
the circulation,and does not enter into the consumption 
of the body t# become a part of it, by administering 
to its wants, but draws away the prodacts of labor, 
and gathers them into masses where corruption begins, 
sores break out, and disease destroys. Money is the 
alcohol of the social body. The true circulation of the 
kingdom of heaven is to distribute the products of la- 
bor into every part, and supplying every want of every 
member compatible with the law of the body. Both 
the products of the mental and physical labor are dis- 
tributed in this manner. The products of mental la- 
bor by the law of Christ is the blood of Christ, socially 
considered, which cleanseth from all uncleanness. 

By this law, exchanges are carried on in righteous- 
ness, no man seeking to possess more than all the rest; 
and the system of exchange must be perfect, penetrat- 
ing all the body to every member. Gold and silver 
will be coined for mechanical purposes. 

What will be the benefit of such a form of society to 
our children? Children are taught by example more 
than by precept, so much so, that though there may be 
precept upon precept given, yet if there be not a cor- 
responding example, the child will not be benefitted 
by the preceptive instruction, they will follow the ex- 
ample of the parent, and despise the precept, or let it 
lie asa dead letter in the book of his memory. But 
in the kingdom of heaven, where the law is not only 


preached, but also practised in all the works of men, 


there is an example of righteousness and love constant- 
ly before the mind, and all the conversation will be ot 


the affairs of the kingdom,so that children wil! grow up 


in the pure form of mind. They will be entirely sepa- 


rated from the sensual and depraving examples which 


are continually before the mind out of the society of 
The law of the brotherhood wil! be a wall of 


Christ. 


protection, and they will all grow up in the form of 


Christ. 


What will be the conditionof the aged? They will 
be the fathers of the people, and will be honored and 


tence. The great business of men is to instruct each 
other by precept, by practice and by rehearsals of ex- 
perience, and to receive instruction from each other. 

Thus the kingdom of Christ is a kingdom of leve, a 
kingdom of action. The members are bound together 
by cords of love so interwoven as to be inseparable ; 
each brother bound to every other brother, and all 
bound to each; and thus the golden girdle encircles 
them. 

It is an organization adapted to the wants of all 
men, and whose power of expansion is equal to the 
entire human family—a kingdom in which every na- 
tion, tribe, and tongue, and language may join to offer 
praise to God, and to sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. Especially is it the rendesvouz of them 


tions may be gathered in, and God is calling them 
from out of Babylon into this place of safety, that they 
may be saved and may enter the heaven he is prepar- 
ing for them that love him. 


eee 


A Suggestion. 


We are glad to become acquainted with such evi- 
dence of life and devotion to our cause, as we fiad in 
the subjoined extract from a letter of an esteemed pro- 
fessional gentleman in the South West. With him, 
we feel the importance of combined practical efforts for 
the realization of the Associative principles. So strong 
and unwavering is our confidence in the truth of the 
doctrines which lie at the foundation of the reform to 
to which we are devoted, that we can afford to wait 
for the suitable time to carry them into effect without 
We do 
not undertake to prescribe conditions to the unerring 
Providence which rules over the destiny of society. 
But we know that the faith and hope which inspire 
the hearts of so many men in this age, must be embod- 
ied in a material organization. Hence, we welcome 
the suggestion of different minds, believing that the 
collective wisdom of our fellow laborers, will ultimately 
decide on the best method of accomplishment. The 
plan set forth by our correspondent is entitled to consid- 
eration, especially in the quarter of the country where 
he resides. 


the slightest impatience or discouragement. 


, Tenn., Nov., 1848. 


For years I have been living in the constant hope of 
seeing a beginning made by the friends of Association 
some where in the great West, which shall realize the 
truth and practicability of our fond theories upon that 
better life reserved for men in the future of this world. 
Surely friends enough have been made, and funds 
enough may be pledged to meke, at least one experi- 
meat, under such favorable circumstances as to prove 
Hope deferred too long sickens the heart, 
and [ begin to fear I shall fall in the wilderness, before 
we reach that land of promise flowing with milk and 
honey. Why not form a colony upon the plan of As- 
sociated Labor and Capital, and remove to the inviting 
Land may be procured in any 
quantities for almost any price, combining every desi- 

rable advantage of heaith, fertility, water power, and 
access to navigation, with a climate unsurpassed any 
where on the continent for sofiness and salubrity ; by 
crossing over the isthmus of Darien, the Bay of San 
Francisco may be reached now by steam navigation 
lin about 25 or 30 days from New York,—at an ex- 





a fair test 


regions of California 





BINGER, 


lands of the western ocean. One hundred families or 
mote, with a thousand dollars for each family, could 
create for themselves, in a few years, an earthly para- 
dise in that land of greatest promise to the restless and 
migratory spirit of the age. 

There are hundreds of families out here in the West 
who might be induced to remove to that country were 
any proper steps taken to form a colony of good men 
and true, and unite their fortunes and destiny in the 
rich valley beyond the Sierra Naveda or along the coast 
of the Pacific. A colony is already forming in Bloom- 
field, Nelson County, Ky., with a view of going out 
next spring, and families are convening on the western 
line of Arkansas, to set out with early spring to that 
fair region.* Nevertheless I am willing to cast anchor 
any where in the great valley of the Mississippi, and 
contribute my portion towards the permanent estab- 
lishment of a model phalanx, where co-operation shall 
be substituted for competition, and where I can leave 
my offspring a secure asylum from the selfishness, ig- 
norance and misery of three-fourths of the generations 
that are behind us, as society is now constituted. Why 
not let all who have the faith and the means of form- 
ing and introducing the new order of things, record 
their names, and the amount they are willing to ex- 
pend at some pivotal point, pledging themselves to un- 
dertake the experiment in the coming year. as svon as 
a sufficient number shall have been subscribed? Say 
one hundred families at a thousand dollars, or two 
hundred at $500 each, to begin with, pledged for ten 
years, and to be expeuded in land, houses, stock, ma- 
chinery, &c., &c.,—under the judiciary management 
of some practical, earnest men, of business habits and 
established character. I pledge my mite,should an 
hundred others answer from the mountain tops where 
they have been standing for months past, and feasting 
their fancies with the bright visions of happiness, har- 
mony and peace, that lie out in amplitude before them. 

Most respectfully, W. H.W. 


ee 





George Evans. 

We doubt whether one half of our readers have 
ever heurd of the name of Georer Evans, or if they 
have, whether they have bestowed moge than a passing 
notice upon it, as they would upon other naines which 
we meet with in the newspapers. Yet George isa 
person who deserves more than a transient glance, be- 
cause he is one of the most modest, untirable and sin- 
cere friends of Humanity that we know. For many 
years now he has devoted himself, body and soul, to the 
cause of the workingmen, and in good report as well 
as ill report, has been faithful to his convictions of 
right. He is the editor of the paper called Youne 
America, and not only its editor, but its proprietor, 
and almost its sole printer. His whole life has been 
given up to the vindication of the principles of the Na- 
tional Reformers, which he has sustained with the 
same determined and good-natured zeal, under all 
circumstances, adverse or propitious. With some of 
his opinions, it istrue, we do not agree ; we think that 
he now and then, estimates his own special reforms far 
above their relative importance ; but at the same time 
we know his patience, his perseverance, his honesty, 
and his general ability. There are men certainly of 
more splendid powers, men of larger and more varied 
acquirements, men of a more striking and magnetic 
energy, but we know of few who have carried out a 
great thought with so much firmness of will, joined to 
so much kindness and liberality of sentiment. George 
is not a great man, as this world goes ; he 1s not by 
any means a good man, as the church would have it; 
yet in our own simple and eccentric way of estimating 
man, we’ll be bound that he is quite as respectable as 
he would be, were he both great and good. He seems 
to be true, to be well-disposed, and to be uncompromi- 
sing, which is enough. 





[>> Friends will please bear in mind the Meeting of 
the Executive CommirTEe in Bosroy, on CuaistTmas 
week,as notified in our advertising columns. Our friends 
in Boston will, no doubt, make arrangements for a pub- 
lic meeting in that city at the same time. 





To Corespondents. 


Leyox, Mass—“ 8. G. W.”’ Yours received. $20 
cash enclosed. 

Troy, N. Y.—“ G. H.” Both yours received. We will 
attend to your request. ¢ 

Tuisopeaux, La.—“G. L. A.” Yours received. $5,00 
eash enclosed. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


Roman Eacies.—The va'ue of a name is thus shown 
by an anecdote from Cist’s Cincinnati Advertiser :— 

Mr. B,a good farmer of Delhi township, Hamilton 
county, Ohio, sent his man into market, im Cincinn +ti. 
with a few bushel of apples. among other produce. 
The load was sold, with the exception of the apples 
These were a natura! fruit and having no name, to the 
inquiry made by the purchasers what kind of apples they 
were, the man replied he did not know the name, B— 
said nothing, but the next day went himeelf, with a full 
load of the appies, which had a showy «ppearance. He 
had hardly backed up when a customer asked him— 
‘ Have you any apples ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘What sort ?” 

‘ The Roman Eagle.’ 

As soon as the apples were produced ,customers crowded 
around, all anxious to get a few of the ‘ Eagles,’ which 
were sold out as fast as they could be measured. The 
last customer, who was a fruiterer, engaged fifteen bushels, 
at one dollar per bushel, for the very apples that woul! 
not bring forty cents for the want of a name. The fruit- 
erer remarked that he knew the apple very well-—it 


loved while they remain. They will have all that can | pense not greater than a trans-atlantic voyage, and| brought a high price where he came from—but he did not 
comfort them, and the words of their wisdom will be | every thing needed for a colony could be sent around know that it grow near Cincinnati ! 


heard with gratitude. 


The mothers will be loved and | Cape Horn at a moderate cost, in the whale yessels| 
treated with all reverence due to their high station. | 


and other ships now trading so extensively in the is 





* Last year, 8000 souls left Independance for California and Oregon. 


the store-house, and helped themselves to its 
tents—consisting of cl and groceries of various 
kinds. Some were made by the few white por. 
supen ol hem, but these. mere of no avail 
negroes em if 
served faithfully during his life time, they shoulg 
be free at his death, and express a detremination to free 


themselves. There was not sufficient whites within 
miles of the place to put them down, and much troubh 
was anticipated. 


Imposition.-During Mrs. Kirkland’s absence in Ry- 
oe a agents have gone about in Michigan, ang 
other p 


aces, soliciting in her name subscri payable 
in pre for the oo in which red is ¢ 
an ng various representations 
cing people to get with their money. These frauds _ 
oeteuloned the ae notice, which has been sent ys 
and which we hope have the effect in putting People 
on their d, 


“Mrs. Kirktanp is obliged to caution her friends gt 
the west and elsewhere against paying money to pretend. 
ed agents, who solicit subscriptions to the Union M 
zine. The agents of the Union Magazine are in all cases 
accredited persons, and none other should be trusted.” 


SincuLar.—Tliere is an incorporated town in the Coup. 
ty of Coos in this State, in which there is neither lawyer 
sheriff, or constable, minister, or school-teacher--and ‘ye, 
perfect stillness and quietness prevail, and what is mor, 
remarkable, their is not an inhabitant in the whqe 
town.—M inchester Messenger. 


A Massacnusetts Cuaracteristic.—In the list of 
917 voters in the town of Hingham, Massachussets, there 
are only 239 different names. There are 56 Herseys 49 
can 38 Spragues, 36 Lincolns, 36 Gardners, 35 Stod- 
ders, 2 Whitons, and so on. The staid people of that good. 
ly town catch mackerel in summer, and make buckets jp 
winter, pursuing the even tenor of this way without 
perplexity or care. 


MaxomeEpAN PropaGaxpism.—A petition to Sir Henry 
Smith, frow the Mahomedan inhabitants of Cape Town 
concludes : “And your memorialists farther pray that your 
Excellency may see the present earthly blindness of your 
ways, and become a candidate for admission into the 
bosom of the sublime Mahomedan Church.” 


Bap Turines.—Pete Whetstone’s notion of bad things 
is as follows, and we incline to think he is more thap 
half right: “An unfaithful servant, a smoky house, 4 
mee horse, a scolding wife, an empty purse, an 
undutiful child, a dull razor, tight boots, mosquitoes, a 
fop, anda subscriber won’t pay for his paper.” ’ 


Mipptesex County, Mass.—-Middlesex Co. is politi. 
cally a great county, about equal to the states of Rhode 
Island and Delaware combined. Middlesex is also 
great county in other respects. It has within its limits 
three cities, one of which (Lowell) is the Manchester of 
America, and contains nearly 3),0.0 inhabitants. Ap- 
other of the cities is the seat of the most ancient col- 
lege of the country; the third city contains within its 
limits the sacred hights of Bunker Hill. The new city of 
Lawrence, (as it is termed,) destined to pre-eminence for 
its manufactures, is within its borders; also Waitham and 
Newton, large manufacturing towns; and from its ponds 
the water is drawn which supplies onr city. It is also in- 
tersected by three great railroads, and judging from its 
late vote, its population probably numbers from 15)),000 
to 200,000.— ‘oston Traveller. 


Post Orrice in OtpEN Time.—Mr. Cist, in a letter 
from Washington, published in his Advertizer, says; 

I was shown by the chief clerk in the interior depart- 
ment of the post office, the first ledger opened by the Uni- 
ted States during the administratgon of Dr. Franklin, the 
first Postmaster-General in the service. It is a biank 
book, of some three or four quires, very little superior to 
an every-day blotter of the present age, but sufficed to 
hold all the post office accounts three or four years from 
the establishment of the office in June 19, 1775. I ob- 
serve Dr. Franklin Barges himself with one year’s sala- 
ry from that date—$1,000. It serves to give a forcible 
impression of the progress of this department since that; 
all the entries are ein his own writing, while at this 
time there are over one hundred and twenty persons em- 
ployed in various capacities in this department, 





REVIEW. 


Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. 

Jan. 1849. Vol. 4. No. 1. 

The proprietorship of this popular Magazine, we 
perceive has passed into the hands of the accomplished 
artist, Mr. Joun Sarrain, and will hereafter be pub- 
lished in Philadelpnia. The present number gives # 
magnificent promise of the future character of the 
work, which under the very liberal arrangements tha! 
are made for its support, both in the literary and ar:is- 
tic departments, we have no doabt will, in all respects 
be amply fulfilled. We welcome it, with the most 
cordial wishes for its permanent success, assured thal 
it will faithfully minister to the love of beauty, of 
which its pages presents a splendid example, and con- 
tribuie to refine the taste, gratify the imagination, 
and enlarge the knowledge of its wide circle of reader 
Our friends will be able to appreciate the characte! 
and purposes of this Magazine, under its new admins 
tration, by the following extract from its introductory 
editorial notice, which we cheerfully copy into ou! 
columns. 








Most of our readers probably are already awa! 
that the Union Magazine has changed residence, * 
well as changed hands, since the publication of the 
December number Messrs. Sartain & Sloanaker, be’ 
iug purchased it of the former proprietors,andtranste! 
ed its place « f publication, from New York to Phila¢ 
elphia. In addition, also, to the services of Me. 
KirkLanp, who will continue, as before, to contribute 
to its pages, the proprietors have engaged as an assoc 
iate Editor, Professor Joan 8. Hart, of Philadelph'*. 
who will be exclusively responsible for whateve! 
appears in the editorial department of the Magazite 

It is confidently believed that the patrons vl the 
Magazine will find signs of improvement, as we!! 
change. Its external appearance is improved. 
evidence of this, the reader.need only look for hms! 
In the pictorial department, the Magazine may °°* 
fearlessly challenge a comparison with avy o ™ 
rivals, ‘The illustrations are under the exclusive © 
of one whose very name will be a guaranty of succ’™ 
toall who know any thing of the history of picio" 
art in this country. The main object of Mr. Sant” 
in embarking in the undeitaking, has been to make ihe 
work a Magazine of Art, as well as of literature ; *"° 
he will every month contribute not only the very 
specimens of his own art, but will also superintend & 
direct the other illustrations, and will furnish the ™*"” 
rials for the earliest ana most reliable notices of ¥°™ 
of art throughout the country. In connection ¥" 
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ture of the Magazine to which we would 
is the Frorat Carenpar. One of the 
signs of an advancing civilization among 
the increased and attention to the culti- 
yation of flowers. In this we refer not only, nor 
mainly, to the elaborate and expensive florieulture of 
the | gardener, but for that general diffusion 
of knowledge and taste in the matter, which enables 
every one, almos: without an effort or a sacrifice, to 
add so materially to the attractiveness of his dwelling. 

It is at once to follow and to foster this feeling, that 
a portion of the Magazine will be regulary set apart 
for an article on the flowers suitable to the month, the 
methods of culture, ana other miscellaneous informa- 
tion on the subject. These articles will be illustrated 
with drawings of particular plants and flowers, and the 


information given will be that practical kind which 
will assist all classes of readers who desire in this way 


to adorn their gardens, grounds, or parlors. 

In respect to the Lirerary character of the Maga- 
zine, it will be the earnest endeavor of all concerned in 
its publication, to secure for it the contribntions of the 
best writers that the country affords. The pa 
have already entered into arrangements for ar:icles 
from almost every writer of distinction in the United 
States, of which they offer what they claim to be a 
very respectable “ first fruits,” in the present number. 

—_— 


The Workingman’s Political Economy, Sc. 
Picxertnc. Varney, Cincinnati: 1847. 
We have delayed the notice of this work in the 

hope that we might find time to review it elaborately, 

in connection with one or two other works recently 
published on the subject of Political Economy , but the 
demands both upon our time and colamns, have not 
allowed us to enter into the discussion that we pro- 
pose. We thay say, however, that we have read it 
with both pleasure and profit, and that we have found 
it to contain infinitely more and more important truth 

than works of greater pretension. 7 
We cannot say that we agree with the author in all 

his conclusions, but with the larger part of them, and 

particularly with the main purport of them, the redemp- 
tion of labor from the tyranny of capital, we most cor- 


By Joun 


dially coincide. His general principles are those of the 
National Reformers, who have done so much to open 
the eyes of the community to the absard and pernicious 
theories of political philosophers. These are clearly 
stated, and well reasoned out, and the inferences from 
them are sometimes given with unusual eloquence. 

We could wish that the workingmen to whom this 
volume is addressed, would read it for themselves. 
They would find in ii much to make them think, and 
not only think, but act with a degree of decision and 
energy that they have not yet displayed, When they 
should see in how many ways the institutions of false 
society have imposed upon and robbed them, and how 
easy it would be to put a stop to the awful iniquity, 
they would not sit down quietly, as many of them do, 
fold their arms and let the world wag as it will. 
They would, on the other hand, rise instantly to de- 
mand their rights, and having obtained them, fortify 
them against all invasion by the establishment of just 
and equal laws. 





Scorr’s Rervsuication oF THE Britisp Re- 
views.—We have repeatedly called the attention of 
our readers to the admirable editions of the leading 
British Reviews, published by Leonard Scott & Co., of 
this city. The mechanical accuracy and beauty with 
which these works are got up, the promptness with 
which they are issued soon after their appearance in 
London and Edinburgh, and the exceedingly liberal 
terms on which they are furnished to subscribers, to 
say nothing of the intrinsic value of their contents, pre- 
sent great inducements to the purchaser of books, who 
can scarcely find in any other form such a combina- 
tion of instruction, mental stimulus, and elegant enter- 
tainment. A subscription to one or more of these pe- 
riodicals for the ensuing year would be as valuable a 
gift as any parent could wish to make to his family 
during the present season of festive remembrance. 

We have before us now the last number of Black- 
wood and of the Edinburgh, both rich in matter and 
suggestion. The former closes its interesting Adven- 
tures in the Far West, with an obituary of the author, 
Mr. Raxton, who died recently near St. Louis. There 
is also an entertaining article on recent French 
novels. In the Edinburgh we find an elaborate review 
of Mill’s Political Economy, which is sad enough in the 
conclusions at which it arrives touching the destiny of 
society. Why will these foolish philosophers adhere 
to their unsatisfactory and dark theories, when So- 
cialism offers them such a rational and easy avenue of 
escape? Why will they grope like bats in the twi- 
light, when they could sport as birds in the sunshine ? 
Oh ye blind leaders of the blind ! 





Tue Prorie’s Journat.. 
lent magazine has been revived, in connection with | 
Howitt’s Journal, the two forming now one periodical! 
which is conducted in the same spirit as the old publi- 
cations out of which it is formed We notice the names | 
ol the same writers, and the appearance of the pages | 
and plates is the same This is enongh to say to re- 
Commend the Journal to favorable notice ; for every 
body knows the liberal principles which it has always 
Sustained, and the able and interesting manner in | 
Which they were treated. It is the foremost magazine | 
of England, whether we consider the variety or the | 


—This popular and excel- | 








utility of its contents. The wood-cuts which eccom: | ; 


Pany each number are more than worth the price of | 
‘subscription. The numbers for August, September 
and October, are already received by Mr. 8. Colman, 
the agent for this county, No. 142 Nassau street. 











Etherization in Child Birth. By Waurer Cnann- 
ine, M. D. Professot of Midwifery and Medical Ju- 
rispradence in the University, at Cambridge, Mass. 
We have read this book with the deepest interest 
and delight. Truly “a miracle,” as the widely expe- 
rienced and kind-hearted author says, seems to be 
wrought by this pain-destroying agent. Agony gives 
way to gentle sleep ; from racking struggles nerves and 
muscles relax ; and in a dream of swift journeys over 
rail-roads through beautiful scenes, or of sailing on the 
clouds, or of pleasure excursions among friends, the 
mother passes unconsciously through her travail, and 
wakes with astonishment to see the faces around her 
bright with smiles of congratulation, and to hear the 
faint first cries of her infant. “ Etherization does just 
what sleep does. It is sleep, profound sleep. * * 
Etherization suspends sensibility. Labor goes on, but 
is not perceived. It is without pain.” P.39. “Pain 
does not necessarily accompany labor. * * Pain 
is the consequence of resistance. * * Nowit is to 
relieve the unnecessary suffering which results from 
the conditions referred to, that etherization is employ- 
ed ; and it gives relief by increasing dilatibility, dimin- 
ishing or suspending sensibility, preventing exhaustion, 
enlarging secretions, taking away the disturbing action 
of the will.” P. 20. 
The all-important fact of Sarery in etherization is 
perfectly established by this book. How wonderful 
are the results. 





“Tn 516 cases of Natural Labor, embracing all va- 
rieties of circumstances incident to this process, accom- 
plished during etherization, we have not a case in 


which the mother did not do well !” Pp. 302, 322. 


“Tn 51 cases of Instrumental, Preternatura] and 
Complicated Labor, in which etherization was used, 
there were only 4 deaths ; and these after convulsions 
so grave by cause and symptoms as to afford little rea- 
son to look for recovery. The balance in favor of 
etherization, in such extreme cases, may be understood 
from the following comparisons : 


“In Reearp To Stitt Birras.—In 18 cases, where 
etherization was not employed, there were 17 still- 
births, or 94 45-100 per cent. In 51 cases, where 
etherization was employed, there were 19 still-births— 
or 37 26-100 per cent. Balance in favor of etheriza- 
tion, 57 19-100 per cent. 


“In Reearp to Mortariry.—Of 18 labors without 
etherization 15 were fatal, or 83 43-100 per cent. Of 
51 labors with etherization 4 were fatal, or 7 82-100 
percent. Balance in favor of etherization 75 48-100 
per cent.”—P. 315, 


One very important view is presented by Dr. Chan- 
ning, which is, that etherization is more safe in child 
birth than in surgical operations,and much more safe 
than in dentistry, and we may well repeat the lan- 
guage of Prof. Simpson of Edinburgh. “Instead of 
determining whether we shall be justified in using 
this agent, under the circumstances named, it will be- 
come necessary to determine whether, on any ground, 
moral or medical, a professional man could deem him- 
self justified in withholding any such safe means * * 
of assuaging the last stage of natural labor.” P. 48. 

We regret that our limits do not allow us to extract 
largely from the pages of this most instructive work. 
For we know not when our hearts have been more 
touched than by various passages. But we have room 
only for the following uncompromising assertion, which 
the author’s knowledge and judgment make most 
weighty. 

“Tcanand do say that I have not met with an un- 
toward result in any case of midwifery in which ether- 
ization has been indueed which by any violence or in- 
genuity of explication can be ascribed to etherization 


as its cause. I have met with no record of such.” P. 
25. 





Tue Praymate.—This is the name of a pretty lit- 
tle book for the holidays, designed for the use of child- 
ren. It isedited by Mary Howirt, assisted by Mary 
Roserts, and consists of tales, narratives, poetry, &c., 
suited to the taste of juveniles who know how to read. 
A great many of the tales, we perceive, are taken from 
tae German, and have all the rich fancy and hearty, 
affectionate simplicity which mark the children’s books 
of the Germans. The wood-cut illustrations are gen- 
erally in good taste and well executed. The agent for 
it here, is Mr. S. Colman, of No. 142 Nassau Street,— 
the publishers, Crosby and Nichols of Boston. 


Tue Lu-tv Booxs.—These pleasant and judicious 


little books, which lead the child’s mind along gradu- | 


ally from his alphabet to his higher attainments, may 
be had of Mr. Colman, No. 142 Nassaustreet. They 
are a good present for the holidays. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Meeting ofthe Ex.curive Commirter of the American 
Unsion oF Associationists will be held at No.59 High 

Street, Bostoy, on Tuesoay, December 26, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

A fulland punctual attendance is earnestly requested. 

E. GILES, Secretary. 


MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 
AND ITS GROUPS, 


HE Philadelphia Union of Associationists was formed, and 
its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 


of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day | 


of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth ot Fourier. Persons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philadelphia or not, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause, which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet- 
ings of the Unionare held at the Hall ,weekly, throughout each 
year,on Tuxspay Evenings, at 8 o’clock, from the Ist of April 
to the Ist of October, and at half past 7 0 clock from the Ist of 
October to the Istof April. The Regular meetings of the 
Groups are held weekly thr ughout each year, on Monpay 
Evenings, at the same place and hours 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
OF THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SERIES of six concerts will be given onthe plan of for- 
mer years, in Boston once a fortnight, commencing about 
istof January, and a larger room will be provided. 
As, however, the Quartett absolutely requires a small room for 
its best mu ical effect, the number of tickets is necessarily limi- 
ted to th ee hundied 
The subscription lists will remain open until December 16th, 
at G.P. Reed’s Music Store, Ticknor & Co’s Bookstore, and at 
Mr. ( a Piano Forte Factory. 
The first violin will beheld by 
Piano Forte by RICHARD HOFFMAN. 
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THE WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
. ary roegee their Sales-room on Monday .December 11th, 
at No. 59 High Street. 

Useful and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, 
and refreshments can be obtained at the room, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o'clock. 

rders received for various kinds of fancy work, knitting, 
embroidery, marking, flower painting, paper work, copying 
and translating 

Instruction wili be given by members of the Union, in music, 
vocal) and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 

Boston, Nov, lth. 1848. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 

aa work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of 

Foreign Literature, (which wasfavorably received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large and appears 
so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our scope and gathering a greater and more attiac- 
tive variety, are able so to increasethe solid and substantial part 
of our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
and other Reviews ; and Bluckwood’s noble criticisms on l’oe- 
try, his keen political Commenta ies highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; and the con 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sa 
gacious iy ae the sparkling Examimer, the judicious Athen- 
@um, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Military and Naval re- 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Frasers, Tait’s, Ains- 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough, make useot the thunder of The Times. Weshall 
increase our variety by importations from the continent of Eu 
rope, and trom thenew growth of the British colonies. 

The steomship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, and will greatly multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of th 
world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in- 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem 
to be hastening, thruugh a rapid process of change, to some 
new State of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

Geographical Discoveries, the pr&ress of Colonization, 

which is extending over the whole*world,) and Voy ages and 

ravels, will be favorite matter tor our selections ; and. in gen- 
eral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read- 
ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire. 
ly neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 
wish to keep dhemecives informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers. and ’hysicians—to 
men of business and men of jersure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wives and children. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. Wesay indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified 

We hope that, * aes the wheat from the chaff,” by 
providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
leetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 


no!8 


TERMS. 
The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & | 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a ms in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 
Toinsure regularity im mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: 
Four copies for . é . ° $20 
Nine copies for 40 





Twelve copies for . . ° ° 50 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the ‘end of 1$47, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 
velume may be had separately at two dollars, bound,or a 
dollar and a haif in numbers. 
Any number may be had for twelve and a half ces.ts ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 


their value. 
AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, tor increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will _— correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 


POSTAGE. 


When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated as a pamphiet, at four and a half cents. Bnt 
when sent without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the jaw, and cannot legally be “‘_ * 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is ‘‘ any printed publication, issued innumbers, | 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short | 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events,” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 


For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up| 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers, In | 
| this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other | 
| works, containing in each part double the matter of any of the | 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly numbers. as 
fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Monthly part is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published a, , each | 
volume containing as much matter as a Quarterly Review gives | 
in eighteen months. 
{7 Published at six dollars 
nols 








' 
a year, by 
E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. | 


THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
| France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of ali the noblest ef- | 
forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present. | 
|ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly—varying as- 








bent of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun. 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without | 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essay's | 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, | 
voy ages and travels—biography and history —and unexception~ 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance 
The same editorial pen,that of one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger 
man and French Periodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished | 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at. | 
| tractive features of this miscellany. 
The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality aod 
| the regular tra: smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
| will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
| ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 
day | 
Terms:—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
| year, always payable in advance. 
|" ,Ageneies, for increasing the circulation of the work, wall be 
j established in all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
compensation ajlowed. Applications, with references, are in 
| vited. 
| {G- To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four 
| subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis ill be sent for 
j}one year. 
{x@ As an inducement to new subscribers, we W ill give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing the 
| first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding 
| The vols, will always be bound in uniform sty le, so that sub. 
scribers who may desire it may have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
| them bound, at 4 trifling advance 





| Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 






pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and a ; 


| y edited by Dr. Chalmers, 





MCE NES AND BOOKS. 
ROW Fab he te Brecdeey, New york, Gener 


al Agent tor the Central Homm@opathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homm@opathi 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has elw ays on 
hand a good assortment of Hommopathic Medicines in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in ‘Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘triturations 
Also. all Homeopathic Books published in this countryend hu 
rope. ti n20o 


LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. 
Y Victor Hennequin. Price }2) cents. This day published 


and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
sv3 No. 9 Spruce Street 


AGENTS WANTED. : 
NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im 
mediate and profitable employment as agents for anew Set 
entific periovical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Bucwanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended, Those 
well acquainted with physiology, ph:enology, and the collater 

al sciences would be preierred. au 19 


LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Eatrvacts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
NDITED by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com 

prised in three yolumes of from four hundred and fifty to 

five hundred pages cach, unilorm with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one trom a painting }) Allston, the other by 


Gambardella 
CONTENTS. 

Part Firs'.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—S' udies and Settlem: nt 

Part Second—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Um 
tarian Controversy —Middle-age Ministry —European Journey 

Part Thivrd—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement 
Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20) 111 Washington street, Boston. 


; LIFE OF FOURIER, 
YHE Life of Charles Fourier, by Ch Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw; with an elegant engraved 
vortrait. Price $',00. Will be sent by mail. This day pub 
ished and forsale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce Street 


PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 


NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 

No. 9, Spruce street 


s9 


the 
au 19 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Curar Monraty Prriopicar, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lon 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform. we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur 
ed they willhail with plessure its appearance. Such ajournal 
nas been Celled for since the first introduction of Fhonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given it. 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises somuch for human 
improvement. But independent of its peculiar object, it wili 
be of much interest and service asa family paper 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi 
nation of sound improv~ment, and especially we ask the friend 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, n the Ist of 
eachmonth: will contain 24 large octavo, double ® column pu 
ges, with a printed cover, at $! a ) ear, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the publisher 
post paid, Cincinnati, O. 


ELIAS LONGLEY, 


10 Edito r and Publisher 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13vols.8vo. $17 

The Apocalypse Explained accordin 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which 
5 vols. $850. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture. to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents 

— New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—i0 « ents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12% 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of th 
New Church. 1 vol 8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambrie,44 cents. 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Accoun 
oi their inhabitants. Combric, 44 cents. 

On the 4*hanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Tieé~*‘*e on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 

The Wise~m of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 
vine Wisdom. 624g cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 624 cents 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love 
Cambric, 3! 50 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell. being a relation ot 
things seen and heard. (2mo 75 cen's. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 7 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS 
ENGLI8!| EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things 
$7 25 

The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 26 

Outlines of a Vhivosophical Argument upon the Infinite 
translated by Wilkin-on. $1 87 

Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents, 

Miscelaneons Observations,connected with the Physica! Sc: 
ences. $2 7 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c 
Published and for sale by 

OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston 


to the Spiritual Sense 
are predicted therein 


evo 


; 2vols 


,each No. 44 cents 


4arm 


BR.TISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSURIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review. and Black. 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
The above Periodic als are reprinted in \ew York, immediate. 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful «lear 


| type,onm fine white peper, ond are faithtul copies of the ori 


i 
nals, Blackwood’s Niogazine being an exact facsimile ot the 
Edinburgh edition 
They embrace the views of the three great parties in E 
y at p Ss in Eng 
land—Tory, Whig, aud Radical Blackwood” end the “1 = 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whi 
and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of « religious character, hav ing been origina! 
and now, since his death, he ing con 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster Its literary character is of the very highest order 
Prices of 1-49, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, “$3 60 per annum 
For any two ” “ 


500 
For any three 700 
For all four of the 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 
For Blackwood and thiee Reviews, 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


Payments to be made in ail cases in advance. 

Cinpeine.—Four copies of any orallthe above works wall 
be «at to one address on payment of the regular subseriy lion 
for tnree—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earcy Copirs —A lat: arrangement with the British publish 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any ion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals, For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration 
that we may be compe) led to raise the price of the Magazine’ 
Therefore we repeat ‘subscribe ly whale the price is lew !” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers , 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 

79 Fulton st., New York 


‘a 


Dec. 9. 
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CONSTITUTION | 
Or THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this ~ociety shall be the American 
Untoy or AssociaTiovists. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union to whieh 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless | 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 

o local Union shall be recognized . Affiliated, which | 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b sed ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 





Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integrai Education ; 

Unity or INTERESTS : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment | 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub | 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- | 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, a.din every way dif- 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing ‘or | 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall covsist of a Rent Fund, to | 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions trom Af- | 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed | 
of such contributions as may be made tor the purpose, — 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until | 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, | 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
te be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the | 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annu il Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design ted by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos: | 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding tour 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society | 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corea Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during | 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shail be responsible for the general 
management of the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 





VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 


present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKEGODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ I 
0. MACDANIEL, ° j 
> Directors. 


ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., « 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ | 
J.5. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions, 
BOSTON. 


WituiaM A. Caannine, President. 

J. Burrerriecp, Vice President. 
Anva Q. T. Paxsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
Catvin Brown, Treasurer. 


J.WALcOTT, 
Cavin Brown, 


§ Directors 
Caxouws Hitpeern. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58 37 Males 


21 Females. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Jou, Sartraix, Vice President. 

James Setrers, Jr., Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Haraisoy, Recording Secretary and Treasurer 

Pascua Cocains, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 

Buzaseta Brackwe ., Chief of the Group of Social 


Culture. , 
WuutaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina- 


tion. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 
Females. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Josepn J. Cooxe, President. 
P. W.Ferais, Vice President. 
Joun L. Crarxe, Secretary. 
Srepuen Wenster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers, 


Lowell, Mass. - - Wa. T. G. Pierce. 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cras. H. Corrix. 
Springfield, oe - - G. W. Swazey. 
Newburyport, “ - - Rev. E. A. Eatoy. 
Amesbury, a - Rev. 5. C. Hewitt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. SturtTevanrt. 
Nantucket, ” - - - 


Mary Poor. 


Mi ine, ™ 
Bangor, Ma Dr. J. 8, Ewrve. | 


Pittsford, Vermont, 
Clarendon, # © . ‘ 
Brandon, s 


Middlebury, “ - 


C. W .opHovuseE. 
G.W. WaALKE&. | 


New York, N. Y. - . J. T. Waite. 
Albany, P - - - Tappan TowNseEnp. 
Westmoreland, N. Y. - 

Utiea, “ : - 


“ . - 


King’s Ferry, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. - ‘ 
Wheeling, Va. - - - Wa. McDiarmip. 

i> einnati, Obio, - fis ¥. B. Russe. 
Cereseo, Fond du Lae Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 


James NIcHOoLs. 









DEPOT 180 N. 


the Sacred open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15 , 


The Apocalypse —— sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana w ore gaol thensta. 
6 vols. half cloth ¢8 60, full cloth. 9 00. , 

ot the New Ch being those 
The Lord, The to w is added 


Sacred Scripture, 
the White Horse ; aith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62}4 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine,—)0 cts. - 

‘True Clirisiian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Chureh. jvol.6 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement andthe Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Barths in our Solar system ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents, 

‘bhe Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62)g cents. 

The Wisdom of ngeiscenteseing tee Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are anfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated, €2}, cents. : 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning ConjugialLove. 8vo. 
Cambric, $! 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. |2mo. 74 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the I’salms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
12% cents 

he Nature of the [Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 
, PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 


oan Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
29. 
¢ ine Keonomy oft the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No, 44 cents. 
Hierogly phic Key, do 50) cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 
ences. 2 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $! 
Noble’s Appeal | vol. 12 mo. 1 
Noble’s Plenary Inspjration, 1 
Dictionary of CorrespOndence. 1 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. } 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m18 


ESSTASeeegse 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 


mentioned below, which can be seni mail or empress, in any 
yuantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 


First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
lables. written in the aoe me me characters, intended to 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an in uctory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
cone " Phonograph “a single sheet saskeh's 
Com juan 0) h 7 , on a single sheet, contain: a 
condensed ue of the ext’ The principad use that Phonogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by refi g to the expla- 


THE HARBINGER. 


C WRITINGS. | 
in 
Az CELESTIA, ot Masvenly Mpeemmapeiioes 


———————————— 


nations on the other page, have no diffloulty either in deci-- 


phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic chagacters. Per sheet, 6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
sition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 
[earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, : é 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive 
Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
epee. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, ~ cts ; 

inen, - 37 
{1G From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have Lecome correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 60 

Phonographic Chart, No. Il., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 


- : - - 050 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 


ing, - : . 0 194 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa —_ chart, containing the 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the onegnite Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Fhonegneehls re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F_ Boyle. Per number - OF 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, . ; a 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLaRs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and ;apidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws:— 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ [t is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters communications, &c., must be post Ppaip. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by husiness men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will net enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 
less amount than FIVE DOLLARs. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 











FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m26 No. 9 Spruce street 


_—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der 
os yo: ‘—a. 5 ae weite Vv 
—o , 1845. $i Bi. ¥ 
Hoek, Dr. w— . Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der Hi 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 


tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martian Luthers uc ber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—I. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 


$1 50. 
Humboldt, A.».—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}. 
Kahnis, Lio. K..A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 24. 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde-—V on Gottfried yon Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stutigart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. #2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. #1 75, 
D Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
ten. . 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 


Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlun 


HELMICH & CO., 
feb 19 421 Broadway. 
THE iPARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE ; 


Pleasantly loeated ai Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
EN milessouth of Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

Thé buildings are artnet erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 

ents, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium .one hundred feet m diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
fultreatment of disease. 

The Water issupplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 

uality, and best oun Temperature The scenery is delight. 
ful—t e airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicialexcite- 
ments,connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but foe cure and invig- 
orate thebody. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that ry 4 wil] so arrange their offairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wiil be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bexx, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 

t, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boa - Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Six Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase themand all necessary 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Ins-r 
tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managerscou 
sent to any eatiees treated in bedding, in which any othe 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but witha 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore nogratuity or present form 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samuex: Wrsp, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet withimmediate attention, to whom all appli- 
c for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville may 13 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
, IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
ne. Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1545, $s 7 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe 
Leipzig, 1845: Gebunden $3 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen St®hls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1346. $2 50. 

5 Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 184°. 

1 50. 

Menzel. Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 1543. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Autg Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine VW eltgeschichte. 9 Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlistichen, Braunschweig 1-46-17. $5 50 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10 

Rotteck, allgememe Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
gard. 1946. $i 75. , 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. $3 


Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr Baende von 12 Lieferungen. | 


Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 
Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden ad 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen. 
e nm. The whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
— and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe ore the scientific 

asis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 2th. m 18. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, naging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 

and Unity. By H.. Ven Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No.9 Spruce street 





att he Instituttion | P™ 


Our means of enhancing the value of -‘ Tux 
MaGazing anv eeeteneeas, Havers,” sseesagemiin inaven 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extendin ne. 
pondence abroad ard other facilities which ten years’ devotic, 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available we sh., 
be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the Merchant 
ped nome eal tens oS 25 the Statesman and Politic al 

omist, and, in , all who desire info ic 
tilarious operations uf business life. tT 


ane a the Merchants’ Magazine embracin 
en “annual volumes, of more than (00 large octay 
Faerun Tie saa me} aia 
cotiptlen prise > ulton street, New York at the syp. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures com 

: . . m 
= this Institution on the first Monday in November, cate 
tinues four months. which is immediate] after succecded by 
a on ee — which also continues ‘ew 

. / ous preliminary course comm 
first Monday in October, and panties one — _ 

FACULTY. 


‘ Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D, Anatomy and rative Su 

L.E. Joa M.D. Materia Medien Therapettics = 
SME Ske 05 k'00. 4 wa.05 wlan siurn 

J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistryand Pharmacy.) 1," 

W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 1000 

A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of i 
Women and Children. .... . 





J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, institutes of _ 
Medicine and Medical ete a ° + 10 00 


T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theo . 
inf tdidn.... 1000 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 


$10. Demonstrators Ticket, 5—optional. One hundred dol 
lars paid on or before the first onday in November next, will be 
received as 


é yment in full forthe entire tuition of one student - 
> Matricu n, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except 
The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough re- 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science Tavem 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 
ditional matter not im parted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diagnosis 
and practice ; amore thorough and practical system of Mate. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner er to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and genera] depletion 
and to treat with success many medica] and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven leciures 
and examinations will be iven daily. Candidates of gradua 
tion, in addition to the i time of study, must have at- 
tended two regular coflegtate courses of medical lectures, (the 
wee —ae be in Institute,) or one course after four 
The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend- 
ance = the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 81— 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
its classes wil! be among the largest in the United States. 

he collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 900 or 1000 


ters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the Se (post paid.) Notesof solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained inthe city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 


Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. . nae 


RUDOLP A : 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 5 Astor HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements tor the y and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalled in this country, and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German Steamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two fe three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage- 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justify their conf- 
a by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his obliga- 
ons. 








List 2f Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch vun Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. Svo. with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschich!* 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgerliche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153}-1598. Ist vol. 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six 
teenth century. 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wehnsinn in seine psychologisch¢n und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Kronkengeschichten. Ist 
vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. 

G. Hofken V\amisch-Belgien, 2 vols. vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew 

Avery superior work on Belgium with regard to its origin 

historical development, political and social movements, fine 

arts, language, &c. &e. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausget- 
vy. Dr G Oelsner-Monmorque. } vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1*43. 
Sewed, $1 75. 

Halt of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oeclsnet 
Monmorgue. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .4nti- Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin 
der der Frenu e. 24 vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1948. Sew 
ed, $2 50). 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than pa»ing notice, 

Catalogues. ancient and modern, and all bibliographical inior- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are,on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOL!?H GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN UNION OF 
Ass0clATIONisTs have taken ar office at No. 9 Spruce 5t., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meeting: 
tor the transaction of business,and to which place al! com- 
munications © them should be addressed. The Gener! 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hour®; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit thei” 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa 


| tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 


be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 
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